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CHRISTMAS-DAY IN Sr. PETEWS. 

THE ceremonies of the last Christmas festival 
‘in St. Peter's Cathedral at Rome were attended 
with more than usual interest, on account of the 
gathering of so many dignitaries of the Romish 
.Church in that city to attend the opening of the 
(:cumenical Council. ‘The Pope, accompanied 
by the Cardinals and many of the Bishops, was 
present on Christmas-eve at the grand vespers ; 
and afterward performed, in the sacristy of the 
Sistine Chapel, the ceremony of blessing the two- 


handed sword and crimson velvet cap, which were | 
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to be displaved in procession next morning. The 
(hristmas-day services in the cathedral began 
with matins and lauds, at 3 o clock in the morn- 
ing. At 9 o'clock, when a large congregation 
of spectators filled the nave, the grand pontifical 
procession entered St. Peter's, the Pope wearing 
the tiara presented to him by the Queen of Spain; 
the Cardinals and the long array of prelates vest- 
ed and mitred as for the altar. Nothing in this 
procession excited so much attention as the splen- 
did attire of the Oriental Bishops, who wore copes 
of gold tissue or many-hued silk. All had jew- 


~ eled mitres—that ornament, as worn by several, 
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being in the form of a regal crown; and the 
grave and noble aspect of these aged fathers, 
with their long beards, were strikingly pictur- 
esque with such accessories of pomp. Pius LX. 
went through the rites with his accustomed dig- 
nitv, chanting in a voice whose fine tones age 
has not enfeebled, and looking very well, though 
somewhat pale from fatigue, as he passed on his 
lofty throne under the silver-tissue canopy and 
between the waving, feathery fans: 
sion on this occasion is similar to that which ac- 


companies the Pope to the cathedral on Palm- 
Sunday, with the omission, of course, of the , 
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palms. The latter ceremony includes the: scene 
in the grand vestibule of the cathedral, where 
the procession halts for a moment at the closed 
doors, and the chorus at its head chant the 
words: **Open the gates and let the hing of 
Glory in!” To which the chorus within reply: 
** Who is this King of Glory?” ‘The doors,are 
then thrown open, and the representative of the 
King of Glory is-borne into the cathedral. ‘Phis 
part of the ceremomy is not used at the Christ 
mas festival; but the spirit of the two pageants 
is the same, and the words are applicable to 
both, 
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CHRISTMAS-DAY IN St. PETER’S—‘‘OPEN THE GATES AND LET THE KING OF GLORY IN.” . 
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THE RESTORED UNION. 

FINE admission of Virginia will be followed 

by that of Mississippi, ‘Texas, and Georgia, 
und the formal reconstruction of the Union will 
then be completed. The principle thus estab- 
lished by the people of the United States is, 
that a State which wages war against the gov- 
ernment, in order to dissolve the Union, shall 
return to the exercise of its privileges as a 
member of the Union only upon such conditions 
as the people, in Congress, may prescribe. The 
source of this policy is the profound conviction 
of those people that the United States are not 
a partnership, a league, a confederacy, but sub- 
stantially a nation. The theory of State sover- 
eignty, maintained by the Democratic party, 
was found, when practically tested, to involve 


.the ruin of the country and all its interests. 


And whatever may have been the real feeling 
of the framers of the Constitution—a feeling 
which was not plainly revealed in the instru- 
ment—the opinion and determination of the 
people of to-day have been demonstrated. The 
war and the consequent reconstruction of the 
Union are the tinal interpretation of the Con- 
stitution by the nation upon the subject of State 
sovereignty; and nothing but a»war of similar 


_ scope to that of the rebellion can reverse that 


_belongs to a free, popular government. 


decision, 

There is no donbt that the Republican policy 
of reconstruction is agreeable to the principles 
of the government and to the situation. The 
theory of ANDREW Jounson and of Mr. Sew- 
ARv that the States, having failed in the effort 
to secede, were States still, and might resume 
their old position in the Union at once, was the 
theory urged by the New York Wor/d at the 
time of Leea\surrender, and was merely the 
corollary of he old State sovereignty doctrine 
which the warhad destroyed. The Democratic 
objections to reconstruction in Congress have 
all been founded upon the same theory. Its 
consequences, as the basis of reconstruction, 
were evident. If the State, upon ceasing ac- 
tive hostilities, resumed all its relations to the 
Union, slavery, the cause of the war, being a 
State institution, could be at once restored by 
State authority. If that were considered by the 
State undesirable, the most inhuman disabilitigs 
could be imposed upon the colored population. 
The State might send such Senators and Repre- 
sentatives as it chose to Congress. In fact, the 
result would have been, that the rebellious States, 
having failed in the field,.could instantly return 
to Congress in the hope of a union with their 
old lackey, the Democracy of the North, which 
would achiéve what their arms could not extort. 

The practical folly of such a theory was not 
apparent to a doctrinaire:like Mr. Sewarp, 
nor to a mind so dull as Mf. Jonunson’s, The 
instinct of the latter was iadeed correct. His 
favorite phrase. that the rebels must take back 
seats in reconstruction was the common-sense 
view of the situation. But he could not reason 
upon the subject; and the moment he began 
he became the victim of the narrow logic of his 
traditional Democratic dogmas, which present- 
ly seemed to him serviceable to his personal 
ambition, and therefore became inflexible. He 
repeated them like a parrot. Facts, human na- 
ture, the nécessity of the case, the welfare of 
the country, were unavailing against his stolid 
repetition of the assertion that, if a State couldn't 


get out of the Union, of course it staid in the 


Union; and if it staid in, of course it had equal 
rights with all other States. If the country 
had faltered in the greater logic of facts and 
the situation, of the war, its causes and its re- 
sults, the victory over the rebellion would have 
been half undone. 'ThesAdministration and 
Mr. Sewarp strained every nerve to make it 
falter, ‘They had a powerful ally in the reac- 
tion that followed the war, and the essential 
good-nature of the country. They were sup- 
ported by the Democratic party, and a large 
number of doubters among the Republicans. 
i:xcept for the events of 1861 and 1862 in the 
late rebel States, the result might have been un- 
certain. But those events clearly interpreted 
the situation, and indicated the necessary -pol- 
icy, the policy that could alone secure the re- 
sults of the war, the policy that was adopted. 

The rebellion struck at the government to 
save slavery ; the government abolished slavery 
to save the Union. From that moment, if it 
were victorious, it was pledged to take care 
that every consequence and circumstance of 
slavery ended with the system. That it has 
done. Upon the rock of the equal rights of all 
citizens of the United States the Union has been 
reconstructed. For the first time in their his- 
tory the United States deserve the honor that 
For 
the first time an American citizen any where in 
the world may point toghe flag of his country 
and say that it is the fi®@— of freedom. For the 
first time the principles of the Declaration of 
Independence have become those of the coun- 
try that published it. And he is of little faith 
who does not see, in the reunion of the States 
upon those principles, the promise of their 
Widest and wisest application, 


AT LAST! 


Tue following resolution will shortly be in- 


troduced in the House of Representatives : 


Resolved, That the Judiciary Committee be directed 
to inquire whether any citizen of the United States 
has been deprived of his rights or liberties under the 
Constitution by the arbitrary and illegal issue of in- 
junctions by judges of State courts in the State of New 
York, and that said Committee have power to send 
fur persons and papers. 


Governor Horrman, in his message of last 
January, had already directed attention to the 
unseemly conflicts of jurisdiction which had 
grown out of the reckless abuse of injunctions, 
and had suggested to the Legislatpre that it 
would be for the public good if the discretion 
of the judges in the matter of granting injunc- 
tions and appointing receivers on ex parte ap- 
plications were substantially abridged. 

And the bar, which is by a large section of 
the people held responsible for the shortcom-. 
ings of the bench, has organized itself into a 
society, under the lead of its most distinguish- 
ed members, and proposes, as we understand, 
to endeavor, by concert of action among them- 
selves, to eradicate at least some of the abuses 
which have latterly brought the administration 
of justice into gisrepute in this city. "Tis said 
that the ros of the society already contain the 
name of almost every leading and respectable 
lawyer, of both parties, at the New York bar. 
Such a body, acting in the public interest, and 
fortified by the moral support of every honest 
man in the community, ought to be quite able 
to cope with corrupt judges, however cunning, 
and to restore somewhat of the old respect peo- 
ple used to feel for courts of law. 

It is time. Rightly or wrongly, the general 
distrust of the judiciary in this city had reached 
a point which endangered the first conditions 
of orderly society. Rightly or wrongly, a cer- 
tain number of judges had come to be suspect- 
ed of receiving bribes from litigants, Rightly 
or wrongly, the judges of at least two of the 
courts of original jurisdiction in this city had 
been classified by the bar and the public into 
two classes: first, judges who were honest, and 
before whom it was safe to try a case; and, sec- 
ond, judges who were dishonest, and before 
whom it was unsafe to try a case in which 
the Tammany Ring, or any of its leaders, or 
any person of wealth was concerned. Wesay— 
rightly or wrongly—for though the public belief 
on this subject is so general as to constitute 
‘“‘yublic notoriety,” yet still it is due to the 
judges to say that nothing has yet been proved 
against any of them, and like other men they 
must be presumed to be innocent until their 
guilt has been duly established by regular proc- 
ess of law. 

Senator Mcrruy, acting on the Governor's 
suggestions, has introduced a bill into the State 
Legislature forbidding judges from issuing in- 
junctions in cases where corporations are con- 


cerned, or from appuinting receivers for corpo-. 


rations without at least six days’ notice to the 


| corporation affected by the proceeding. This 


is well, as far as it goes. A vast amount of 
mischief has been done by the appointment of 
receivers and the issue of injunctions against 
corporations on exc parte applications, made 
very often with fraudulent intent. It has al- 
ways been claimed, for instance, that the debt 
on which the Gold Exchange Bank was thrown 
into the hands of a receiver in September last 
had actually been paid by the bank at the time 
the receiver was appointed. The receiver nev- 
ertheless entered into possession, and it cost the 
bank $75,000 to get rid of him. A still more 
flagrant case has been reported in which a for- 
eign insurance company was thrown into the 
hands of a receiver, and held-for ransom, like 
a prisoner in the hands of brigands, though the 
Superintendent of the Insurance Department 
took the trouble to certify to the court that 
there were no grounds for the proceeding. 
The company, after vainly struggling against 
the black-mailers, found it cheaper at last to 
pay the ransom demanded. Senator Mur- 
ruy’s bill would give corporations whom it 
was sought to plunder a week’s notice.of the 
attempt, during which they might remove their 
assets out of the reach of courts in collusion 
with the plunderers. 

. But it would not touch the root of the evil, 
nor wonld it relieve individual citizens from the 
wrongs which are being daily perpetrated in the 
shape of injunctions. It is a common practice 
now for a defendant who fears he will lose his 
case to obtain from a friendly judge an injunc- 
tion forbidding the plaintiff to proceed with his 
suit. The injunction stops all proceedings. 
The party enjoined is compelled to employ a 
lawyer to appear for him in the injunction case, 
and to move to dissolve the injunction. Days, 
often weeks, elapse before he can be heard on 
the application. After the hearing, the judge 
‘reserves his decision.” There no limit of 
time to this “reservation.” In a very import- 
ant injunction ‘case, which was argued only in 
October last before a Supreme Court judge, no 
decision has yet been rendered. In the mean 
time the defendant may be secreting or squan- 
dering his property; and by the time the in- 
junction has been dissolved, the proceedings in 
the original case resumed, and judgment ob- 
tained, the plaintiff may discover that his debt- 


or, who was abundantly responsible when his 


will not do to pronounce utterly idle: 


suit was commenced, has now ho property upon 


which execution can be levied. 

We have before us two injunctions issued by 
judges of the Supreme Court, the first on the 
29th December last, the other on the 24th Jan- 


uary. Both were issued to prevent a creditor: 


from prosecuting his claims against his debtors. 
In the first the defendants (that is to say, the 


creditors) are ordered to ‘‘refrain from taking 


any proceedings on or in relation to their pre- 
tended claims except in this action”—in which 
action they, being defendants, can not well at- 
tempt to sue their debtor. In the second in- 
junction the defendants (that is to say, the 


‘ creditors) are ordered to ‘‘refrain from taking, | 


or attempting to take, any proceeding or pro- 
ceedings on or in relation to their pretended 
claim or claims, except in this action, until the 
further order of this court; and in case of diso-. 
bedience to this order you (¢. e., the creditors) 
will be liable to the punishment prescribed by 
law.” 

The effect of the injunctions in these cases is 
to tie the parties enjoined hand and fuot. They 
may have undoubted claims, which no jury 
could deny and no court fail to enforce; they 
can not prosecute them until the injunctions are 
dissolved. ‘They may see their debtor secreting 
or squandering the property in dispute; they 
can not help themselves. Under shelter of the 
injunction the debtor is master of the situation... 


_He can rely upon several weeks: or months’ de- 


lay; for a judge so friendly as to issue such 
injunction might be relied upon to ‘* pocket the 
papers” for a term or two, even if he proposes 
to dissolve the injunction afterward. The party 
enjoined is as absolutely without a remedy as 
a poor traveler in the Abruzzi who-falls info 
the hands of Neapolitan brigands. 

No such state of things as this can exist 
without very grave consequences. It is of the 


essence of civilized society that the avenues of — 


justice should ever stand open to the citizen. 
From the hour they are closed decay and de- 
cline begin. Foreign capital, as the Chamber 
of Commerce was told the other day by the 
agent of the Atlantic and Great Western bond- 
holders, is already being withdrawn from en- 
terprises which are within the control of certain 
of our.courts. Negotiations are already on 
foot for the transfer of important corporations 


from New York to New Jersey, in which State’ 


the judiciary enjoys a high reputation for in- 
tegrity. And hardly a week passes without 
some talk, more or less serious, about Vigi- 
lance Committees—talk which, after the ex- 
perience of the past few years at the West, it 
If scenes 
of anarchy are to be avoided, if New York is to 
retain its pre-eminence as the commercial me- 
tropolis of the country, if foreign capital is to 
be retained here, something must be done to 
prevent, in the future, the unseemly abuses of 
power into which certain of our State judges 
have been betrayed in the past. | 


Mr. DAWES AND GENERAL 
BUTLER. 


‘Covtp not honorable gentlemen in Congress 
conduct their arguments upon public questions 
without aspersing the motives of their col- 
leagues and opponents? ‘The other day Mr. 
Dawes, of Massachusetts, Chairman of the 
Committee upon Appropriations, made a speech 
in which he deprecated what he considered the 
extravagant estimates of the Departments. He 
reminded his party friends that they had come 
into power under promises of economy; but that 
they were in danger of exceeding the extrava- 
gance of ANDREW JoHNson’s Administration. 
Certainly, if it be true, it is very necessary that 
the party should understand it, and it is very 
desirable for the party that the extravagance 
should be cheeked by its own action, instead of 
being left asa weapon forthe enemy. And un- 
doubtedly Mr. Dawes, who is a sagacious party 
man, had satisfied himself that no private re- 
monstrance would avail, and that the only 
method of staying the danger was by a public 
exposure and protest. 

This may have been a mistake. But those 
who thought so should not have made a greater 
mistake as a correction of that of Mr. Dawes. 
If he had failed in not remonstrating with the 
Departments privately, did his opponents gain by 
remonstrating with him publicly? The proper 
course seems to have been plain. Froma party 


point of view merely, either Mr. Dawes should 


have been sustained, and the party have shown 
its regard for economy, or the inaccuracy of his 
statements shoyld have been clearly exposed. 
But a totally “different course was adopted. 
Mr. Scorietp, of Pennsylvania, Chairman of 
the Committee on Naval Affairs, who reported 
the bill for the removal of the Philadelphia 
Navy-Yard to League Island, began by saying 
that Mr. GaRFIELD, of Ohio, and Mr. Wasn- 
BURNE, of Wisconsin, seemed especially inter- 


ested in the retrenchment speech of Mr. Dawes. *} 


Yet Mr. GarFIeELp had obtained $3000 to en- 
tertain some festive bankers of New York, and 
Mr. Wasnpcene had obtained an appropriation 
of $200,000 for the Rock Island rapids. As 
for Mr. Dawes, that gentleman had a grudge 
against the Pennsylvania members because they 
did not vote for him for Speaker! Mr. Dawes, 
of course, instantly asked whether Mr. Sco- 


‘tures. 


FIELD thought that he had been influenced by 
that consideration in what he had said or done 
in the House. © To which, aftér some hesita. 
tion, Mr. Scor1eELD answered that, considering 
every thing, ‘‘the conviction was almost forced 


upon my mind that perhaps the insinnation 


might have some foundation.” 

But it was reserved for General Butier to 
make the chief: assault upon Mr. Dawes. He 
disputed the accuracy of his statements, and 
appealed to proofs. This was legitimate. But 
he then proceeded to charge Mr. Dawes with 
recreancy to the Republican party, and with at- 
tempting to destroy it. The General learned 
immediately, however, that the whip whose 
crack was so contemptuously disregarded two 
years ago by Mr. Fessenven had no terrors for 
Mr. Dawgs this year. There was never a more 
conclusive and terrible retort in Congress than 
the quiet observation of Mr. Dawes: “ The 
people of Massachusetts know my colleague, 
and they know me.” The comedy of General 
Bot er disciplining Henry L. Dawes as a Re- 
publican is exquisite. Asa leader of the party, 
General ButLeR will doubtless acknowledge 
his own failure. He aspires to succeed Mr. 


THappEvs STEVENS in the leadership of the © 


House, and Mr. Henry WILSon as a Senator. 
But he ought to remember that Mr. STEVENS 
and Mr. WiLson were Republicans upon the 
profoundest conviction, and that they had al- 
ways the sympathy of the great mass of their 
party. Besides, as Mr. Dawes said, President 
GRanT is ‘‘a man whose polar star in tl + ad- 
ministration of affairs is economy.” When, 
therefore, General BuTLeR as a leader under- 
took to answer Mr. Dawes, it was plainly his 
part to show that the estimates showed a de- 
sire and a resolution to reduce the expendi- 
If they cid not, it was the duty of the 
party, as it was the President’s desire, that the 
extravagance should be arrested. 

The mere allegation of selfish motives is not 
only not an argument against an opponent, but 


it is a very strong argument against the cause 


of the person who makes the charge. The pub- 
lic asks, Were the facts stated by Mr. Dawes 
incorrect? -And Mr.-<Scori1eLp answers that 
Mr. Dawes is opposed to spending money in 
Pennsylvania, because the Pennsylvania mem- 
bers did not vote for him as Speaker, and Gen- 
eral BuTLeR says that Mr. Dawes is trying to 


destroy the Republican ‘If these are the 


answers, the presumption is that the statement 
of Mr. Dawes is correct. Meanwhile it is 
pleasant to know that General Grant had as- 
sured Mr Dawes, before his speech, that his 
influence should be directed to a reduction of 
theestimates. Nobody would have doubted it, 
if some of the Republicans had not insisted that 
to point out a tendency to extravagance in the 
estimates was to accuse the President.. And 
we ask again, which is the true policy for a 
party that finds itself drifting into great ex- 
penditures—to stop them, or to allow them to 
go on until they overthrow the party ? If Dem- 
ocratic approyal be the test of bad Republican 
management, there is no doubt that the Dem- 
ocratic party wonld hail the adoption of the 
latter coursé by their opponents. 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC LAITY 
AND’ CLERGY. 

A Roman CaTuHoric correspondent of the 
Tribune in Louisiana writes that more than 
four-fifths of the mé:abers of his Church are in 
favor of the public schools, and will gladly sup- 
port them: if they are made unsectarian by the 
removal of the Protestant version of the Bible 
as a text-book. He adds that the sectarian 
schools of his Church would not be as good 
for secular education as the present common 
schools, and that she knows no precept of his 
faith which requires him to give to the clergy 
the control of the secular education of his chil- 
dren. Indeed, he declares warmly that “the 
Catholic clergy are not the masters of Catholics 
in America.” 

How will this correspondent dispose of the 
fact that the Pope in his Syllabus strongly in- 
sists that the clergy must control the schools, 
and that the clergy, as we showed last week from 
the speech of the Rey. Mr. Preston, heartily 
agree with the Pope? ‘That the clergy every 
where endeavor to obtain the control the cor- 
respondent does not deny. Indeed, in his let- 
ter he says, ‘the Catholic clergy give very lit- 
tle countenance and encouragement to lay Cathi- 
olic teachers.” They strive to monopolize the 
care of the child from his birth, and to mould 
him at theirdiscretion. And they logically de- 
clare that, as all éducation ought to be what they 
call religions— meaning Roman Catholic—no 
member of that Church can conscientiously al- 


low his children to frequent schools which are 


not controlled by the clergy. 

Here is a directiissne between the Louisiana 
layman and the final authorities of his Church ; 
and nobody can doubt which will carry the day. 
It is useless to say that secular education does 
not belong to the functions of the priesthood. 
Those functions are not determined by the laity, 
but by the priests themselves. ‘The Louisiana 
layman may incline to doubt the infallibility of 
the Pope; but he has no voice upon the sub- 
ject. When the higher priesthood has declared 


"the infallibility, the layman must submit, or. 
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cease to be a Roman Qatholic by denying the 
fundamental principle Qk the Church, namely, 
that it is the depository-and expositor of the 
If the Gcumenical Council proclaims 
the dogma of infallibility, and confirms the Syl- 
labus in which the authority declared infallible 
has already announced its opinions upon the 
subject of education, what will the correspond- 
ent do? ‘The infallible Pope condemns all 
schools which are not controlled by the clergy. 
The clergy demand that their congregations 
shall withdraw the children from the public 
schools. Does the Louisiana correspondent 
think that four-fifths of the laity would refuse ? 

Of course we have no right upon our gwn 
principles to do any thing in the schools of 
which the adherents of any sect can justly com- 
plain as sectarian. Our duty is to devote the 
schools strictly to the purpose for which they 
are founded and for which the people are taxed. 
They are state schools; and the church in this 
country being expressly and absolutely sepa- 
rated from the state, it is a general wrong to 
tolerate any sectarian taint i“ schools. If 
the correspondent really spoKe for the mass of 
his fellow-believers the question would be very 
manageable. But it is not he, it is the Pope 
and the Rev. Mr. Preston who represent the 
wishes and the policy of the leaders of his 
Church. 


SPRING TRADE. 


« WHuINTER goods have been for some time re- 
moved from the shelves of importers, and those 
for spring haye taken their place; but trade is 
dull in all departments of busfhess. <A few 
purchasers from the South and from California 
have appeared in the market; but the tempta- 
tion of new and attractive styles presents no 
sufficient inducement for activity. lf 

The foreign manufacturer is subjected 8 


competition in dress goods which bids fair to 


diminish, from year to year, the extent of the 
importation. Establishments near Philadelphia 
and in Massachusetts show great strides in this 
production. It is to be hoped that we may 
ultimately supply the wants of the most refined 
in taste, and relieve the country of the load, in 


. foreign importation, which it must now carry. 


The advances of our manufacturers are rapid 
and important. 

In fancy cassimeres, for spring and summer 
wear, the domestic production is large and su- 
perior. Instead of importing many cases of a 
particular kind, as heretofore, a single case of 
foreign make is all that in many instances is 
required by one house. The complaint, which 
used to be quite general, that the oil was not 
thoroughly expelled from the domestic wool, is 
seldom made; and it may be said of this man- 
ufacture, that we have reached the point which 
renders foreign competition no longer embar- 
rassing. We hope that it may be a matter of 
pride to every American to use the cassimeres 


ofthis country. Inthe finest broadcloths, owing | 


to the want of the most appropriate descriptions 
of wools, we are far behind the French, English, 
and German manufacturers; but the active 
competition in the coarser fabrits, which is go- 
ing on in the United States, will compel those 
whose means permit to advance to determined 
competition with the foreigner in the best prod- 
ucts. In a few years we shall gnquestionably 


reach the required distinction, if the tariff on 


wools shall be adjusted to the necessities of the 
case. 

In cotton shirtings our manufacturers are un- 
surpassed. ‘The cloth known as ‘*‘ New York 
Mills” is not excelled any where, and if it were 
nator the fact that the English, by using all 
the kinds of cotton produced in the world— 
mixing the cheap with the good in their fabrics, 


.to which, notwithstanding the mixture, they 


communicate a good appearance—this article 
could be sent to their markets with success, 
Its high character is due to uniformity and ex- 
cellence in the raw material, to the employ- 
ment of the miost skillful spinners and weavers, 
to the use of the best machinery, and to long 
experience in its manufxeture. The product 
of many mills is very nearly equal to it, and, 
at all events, so good that we need no longer 
look to foreign supplies. The shirting known 
as French Percale is still imported in small 
quantities, ‘The warp and the weft are what 
is called square, whereas in American shirtings 
the weft is frequently lighter than the warp; 
but this is being constantly remedied. 

Our readerg would scarcely suppose that very 
large quantities of shirtings and sheetings, man- 
ufactured in the South, are distributed from this 
point, and even to Southern merchants. This 
results from the greater abundance of capital in 
the North, and from the necessity on the part 
of Southern manufacturers of availing them- 
selves of this supply. Goods manufactured in 
Georgia are sent from our warehouses to that 
State for consumption. The improvement which 
is rapidly going on in this industry in the South 
will compel the Northern manufacturer to ad- 
vance in skill in the finegt fabrics. In the 
coarser articles of wear thfSonth and West will 
presently 
North and East. On the slopes of the great 
mountain chain water-power is abundant in all 


liberated from dependence on the” 


ly. 


is becoming abundant, it will be easy to furnish 
the cotton goods they require. 

So far as concerns imported goods, they have 

been obtained from abroad and entered at the 
Custom-house, with the advantage of a low 
price for gold—lower probably than will con- 
tinue through the season; and it would seem, 
as the crops have been large, that the condi- 
tions for-an active trade exist. But the West 
is em! .irassed by the inability to sell its grain 
at prices which remunerate, and it is feared 
that Western merchants will purchase sparing- 
The South, however, is stronger than it 
has been at any time since the war, and a con- 
siderable trade is expected from the Pacific 
States, due in part to the opening of the road 
to California. 
_ The embarrassment in trade, which is felt in 
all quarters, is mainly artificial, and arises from 
apprehensions connected with the currency. It 
is probable that legal-tenders have been hoard- 
ed largely—particularly in the South—in the 
expectation that a return to specie payments 
was at hand, and for the convenient prosecu- 
tion of business. It is supposed, also, that this 
description of money, which constitutes at pres- 
ent the base of our ménetary system, is inten- 
tionally kept from. the large money. centres, in 
order to force out of Congress an additional 
creation of banking capital. The arguments 
widely pressed that the apparent scarcity of 
xreenbacks shows that they have been scat- 
tered over the Union, as the result of the en- 
larged business of the country, and that addi- 
tions to the quantity are now required. 

It is one of the unfortunate tendencies of a 
paper system that it never satisfies, and that 
more and more of it is ever required. If its 
quantity shall be augmented, only temporary re- 
lief will be afforded, to be repeated as a larger 
volume of indebtedness is created, and new 
speculations are set on foot. Notwithstanding 
great improvements in our manufacturing in- 
dustry, we are now importing all descriptions 


of merchandise in excessive quantities, and are— 


running up a debt abroad much beyond our ca- 
pacity for payment. Buyers who have return- 
ed from Europe report that there is greater 
moderation in placing orders; but they unite 
in the testimony that this fact will promote 
consignments from foreign manufacturers. ‘The 
goods of the latter have been extensively slaugh- 
tered since the raid in Wall Street in Septem- 
ber; and their new consignments, if large, can 
scarcely escape the same fate. 

What the country wants is a system of 
finance which shall discourage the tendency to 
live by speculation and extravagantly, and in- 
duce a more: general regard for regular indus- 
try. We must reverse positions with the for- 
eigner, and produce exports beyond the value 
of imports. ‘This will be effected not by the 
creation of new banking capital, but by the lop- 
ping off—carefully and by degrees—our paper 
issues. | 

_ Every bank created adds to the forces against 
a return to specie payments, The 1620 now 
in active operation. constitute in their mana- 
gers, their stockholders, and their debtors, a 
power which ought not to be increased. If 
their forces shall be strengthened by the two 
hundred and thirty new banks, which the pro- 
posed forty-five millions of additional banking 
capital will permit, the influences against a re- 
turn to specie payments will be made predomi- 
nant, 

The depreciation lately witnessed in the ex- 
changeable value of nearly every product of dur 
industry has been borne with forbeararce, be- 
cause it was supposed that our finances were 
about to be established on a solid footing. 
The time is therefore propitious for this need- 
ed step, by which the country shall be placed 
in the only road to true and solid prosperity. 


LET US HAVE FAIR PLAY. 


Tue debate upon the recommendations of 
the Committee of Ways and Means, in regard 
to the tariff, is one of the most vital that will 
engage the attention of the country. There 
is such a sharp conflict of individual interests 


_that the general welfare is in danger of being 


overlooked. In revising the tariff, the great 


point that should be held steadily in view is 


fair play for American industry and enterprise, 
by the wisest distribution of the burden of tax- 


ation which our debt and the necessary ex- 


pernses of the government. impose upon the 
people, and which the people are willing hon- 
estly to pay. _It is generally agreed that the 
present system is intricate, awkward, extrava- 
gant, and consequently oppressive. ~ We pro- 
pose to show its operation in one vital depart- 
ment of industry. 

The book manufacture is necessarily a com- 
plicated one. Every thing that is essential to 
it is enormously taxed. Indeed, it pays, in its 
various branches, not less than forty taxes. 
What is the result? Nothing is more difficult 
to determine than the market value of a book. 
‘The editorial skill and labor, the number of the 
edition printed, or remaining unsold, may make 
the greatest difference in value between books 
which apparently represent exactly the same la- 
bor, and which, externally, are precisely alike. 


the, Southern States which lie contiguous to it ; } Thus the temptation of the foreign mannfac- 
and as the raw material is convenient, aud capital j turer is very powerful to invoice his books at \ adopt any pcs > economy, ur to de 


‘enormous pre. 


of tax-payers. 


almost a nominal value, while, from the nature 
of the case, it is very difficult to prove the un 
dervaluation. 


— For example, a desirable book may be made 


in London and invoiced at four shillings ster- 
ling. Other charges may advance the expenses 
‘9 one dollar and twenty-seven cents in gold. 

he book could be profitably made in this coun- 
try, and with a bonus to the author, at a sell- 
ing price of from three and a half to four dol- 
lars. The importer, however, puts it upon the 


' market at six dollars and controls the sale, be- 


cause the domestic manufacturer knows that, 
should he make the book, the importer would 
drop the price, if necessary, to two dollars. 
The foreign author is thus deprived of any 


chance of sharing in the sale, and the Ameri- 


can reader, of course, is compelled to pay an 
The circulation of a valu- 
able book is limited by the clumsy device of an 
ad valorem duty of twenty-five per cent., and 
the American publisher prevented from issuing 
it cheaply for-general reading. 

As it is impossible that an ad valorem duty 
can be fairly enforced, the remedy is a specific 


_ duty to prevent the evil results to the American 


reader which we have indicated. And a duty 


_of this kind, determined by actual weight, say 


twenty-five cents per pound, would be merely 
fair. This is a simple system, which prevents 
evasive importation, and in which foul play at 
the Custom-house is not probable. To weigh 
books is easy; but to determine their intrinsic 
value is a task requiring a special cultivation, 
which can not be presumed in officers of the 
Customs. Works of science and scholarship 
wilk not feel the change, or will feel it favorably: 
for the American student, while a careful anal-: 


-ysis of figures shows that a duty of twenty-five: 


cents per pound’upon popular works for gener-; 
al circulation is scarcely as high as an ad va- 
lorem daty of twenty-five per cent. fairly admin- 
istered. 

If the other confusions and injustices of the 
tariff are as obvious upon a little examination, 
and as remediable as ‘that which we have de- 
scribed, we may hope, from a reasonable Con- 
gress, for measures which will tend to remove 
the reproach that our system is both cumbrous 
and wasteful, unfair to American industry and 
hostile to American education. 


ALARMING WASTE OF THE PUBLIC 
PROPERTY. 


Dr. Lreser, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Union League Club on the appropriation of 
public money to sectarian purposes, has made 
a report which deserves the most careful at- 
tention. The laws of 1869 appropriate an 
amount equal to twenty ger cent. of the excise 
moneys received in the City, to be annually dis- 
tributed for the support of schools educating 
children who can not be accommodated in the 
public schools. ‘The truth is that there are no 
such children, because all can be accommodated 
in the public schools. The report of the spe- 
cial committee of the Board of Education for 
the last year shows that the average number of 
vacant seats in the schools is more than 39,000. 
At the time of this distribution we called atten- 
tion to the blow that‘it struck at the common- 
school system. ‘That was its object. It was to 
accustom the public mind to the diversion of 
the public money for sectayian purposes, prep- 
aratory to the effort to destroy the whole un- 
sectarian system. ° 

The Committee’state that the donations from 
the public treasury of the city of New York to 
religious sects amounted, during the year 1869, 
to more than £500,000, of which sum a single 
sect received more than $400,000; and that 
sect of course comprises the smallest number 
In 1866, for one dollar, the city 
government gave to the archbishop of this sect 
a lot of land in the most desirable part of the 
city, which is now worth $200,000. In 1852 it 
gave the same sect.a whole block of ground for 
$83 32, by changing a lease into a fee; and in 
1864 paid the sect $24,000 for the privilege of 
opening Madison Avenue through this block, 
and gave the same sect $8928 84, to pay its 
share of the expense of opening. The value 
of the real estate thus given is now at least 
$1,500,000. In 1846, for one dollar, the same 
sect was presented with part of another block ; 
and in 1857, for an annual rent of one dollar, 
with the rest of the lot, now worth at least an- 
other million and a half of dollars, ‘The city 
government has thus given $3,200,000 worth 
of real estate to a single sect for sectarian pur- 
poses. 

Every sect in the city had an equal right to 
similar donations, but no other has received 
such. And these gifts of the public property 
have been made as bribes by a political party. 
Here, in the city, the facts are understood. The 
control of the city government is in the hands 


of the leaders of the Democratic (Party. The 
mass of the Roman Catholics of*the city are 


Irish; and to retain the Irish in the Democratic 
party, and to propitiate the favor of the Roman 
Catholic priesthood, the property of the people 
is squandered. With the people, of course, lies 
the remedy. Governor Horrman’s ‘honest 
Legislature,” with its ‘!ammany managers, is as 
likely to repeal the law of last year ag it is to 


clare for any other form of equal rights: In- 
deed, the power that has done these things in 
the city now controls unchallenged the legisla- 
tion-of the State; and those who support it not 
only support this wanton waste of the public 
property, but encourage the fatal blow that the 
same power aims at the free schools, the very 
citadel of American institutions. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS, 


January 24.—In the Senate, the credentials of Mr, 
Morrill, of Maine, re-elected for the late Mr. Yessen- 
den's unexpired term, were presented. Mr. Sherman's 
bill to provide a national currency of coin and notes, 
and to equalize the distribution of notes, was dis- 
cussed at length, but no.action was taken.—In the 
House, the Senate Virginia bill was adopted, after a 
warm — discussion, in which General Butler 
took a ryt reviewing with great severity the 
course of Mr. Bingham and Mr, Farnsworth in rezard 
reconstruction. Mr. Farnsworth replied very shar})- 

January 25.—In the Senate, Mr. Sherman, from the 
Findnce Committee, reported a substitute for the 
House bill relating to the income tax of 1870, which 
provides for amen ing the act of 1864, so that the du- 
ties on incemes, dividends, and salaries ithposed by 
sections of the act, 116 to 123 inclusive, shall continue 
for and during the entire Fe of 1870, and no longer, 
and ‘those taxes not paid, or payable in that year, 
shall be collected in 1871.—No business of import- 
ance was transacted in the House. 

January 26.—In the Senate, the credentials of Mr. 
Howeli of Iowa, elected to fill the vacancy made by * 
the resignation of Mr. Grimes, were presented. Among 
the petitions presented was one signed by 3200 citizens 
of New York in favor of woman snffrage.—In the 
House, Genera! Butler replied to the speech of Mr. 
Dawes on retrenchment. He declared that the fig- 
~ ures given by Mr. Dawes were not correct, and that 
economy was practiced in all the departments. An- 
other debate occurred on the bill transferring the 
Navy-yard at Philadelphia to Leagué Island, and the 
bill was finally tabled. : 

January 27.—In the Senate, the House joint resolu- 
tion to prohibit the giving of presents to persons in 
office was passed. The credentials of the Senators 
elect from Virginia were read, and one of them, Mr. ' 
Lewis, appeared, and took the oath of office.—In the 
House, several members of the Virginia delegation 
were sworn in and took their seats. Mr. Farnsworth 
reported a bill for the total abolition of the franking 
privilege, to take effect July1. The bill was immedi- 
ately put upon its passage, and after an hour's de- 
bate passed by a vote of 174 to 14 

January 28.—In the Senate, Mr. J. W. Johnson was 
admitted as Senator from Virginia. Mr. Sumner in- 
troduced a joint resolution directing the payment of 
bounties to colored soldiers and sailors regardless of 
a former condition of servitude.—In the House, a bill. 
was reported to abolish the office of Public Printer 
and to provide for the election of a Superintendent o 
Public Printing, on a salary of a year. Bills 
were introduced to organize the Territory of Lincoln ; 
to consolidate the Indian tribes under one Territorial 
Government; and to provide a Territorial Govern- 
ment for the District of Columbia, | 


GENERAL NEWS ITEMS. 


Very little business of importance has yet been trana- 
acted in the New York ay In the Assembly, 
January 24, a represdht was introduced instructing 


Congressional representatives to use their influence 
for the passage of a b@ll to reimburse parties drafted 
during the war, and who furnished substitutes or paid 
their commutage. It was laid on the table.—In the 
Senate, a bill was introduced to prohibit the passage 
of steamboats below Corlaer’s Point, New Yor 

The California Senate, by a vote of 23 to 8, has re- 
fused to ratify the Fifteenth Amendment, Seven Sen- 
ators were absent. ; 

The leader of the Red River insurgents asserts that 
he is not in favor of annexation to the United States, 
and that it is not too late for the Canadian Govern- 
ment to come to an agreement with them, and thus 
settle the difficulty. . 

A report has been made-to the State Department 
by the American Cousu! at Hamilton, Canada, on the 
condition and treatment of the Indians by the Cana- 
dian authorities, from which it appears that the res- 
ervation system has been successful there, and that 
| the savages are rapidly progressing in civilization. 

On the 29th of January Mr. William Townsend, a 
quiet and inoffensive man, was _ murdered in his own 
store in Hudson Street, New York city, by ‘‘Jack 
Reynolds,” who is well Known to the fice as a 
criminal. The murderer was immediately arrested, 
He expresses no fear, as,to use his own words, he 
aaa “hanging for murder is played out in New 

ork.’ 

Mr. Coppin, ex-Mayor of San Francisco, the other 
day slapped Senator Belge, of that city, in the face, 
and was challenged. The anticipated duel was avoid- 
ed by an apology, the slap having been given under 
‘a misapprehension of facts.” 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Ir is reported that the Gicumenical Council may be 
dissolved finally about Easter, owing to the unhealth 
nature of the climate cf Rome. The Pope, althoug 
suffering from a cold, preside y at the sessions of 
the Council. A report that hif Holiness was dead 
turns out to be unfeunded. It is reported that the 
Papal authorities have forbidden the publication of a 
letter of the Archbishop of Maline, in which he is sup- 
posed to commit himself against infallibility. The 
protest of Cardinal Rauscher against the dogma, which 
is to be presented to the Pope, has been printed in the 
Bavarian newspapers. The Pope has sent the Arch- 
bishop of Algiers to Paris to learn the real sentiments 
of the Emperor in regard to the matter. 

An exciting debate has taken place in the French 
Senate on the question of renewing the Anglo-French 
commercial treaty which expires this month, M. ‘Thiers 
denounced the Minjstry, and called on the majority to 
overthrow them. A vote on the question showed that 
the Government was very strong, being sustained by 
201 against 32. 

A proposition to exclude the House of Bourbon from 
the Spanish throne has been rejected in the Cortes; 
after a very animated debate. 

The land of the late Mr. Peabody recently seized in 
England has been released. 

Three thousand cottun spinners in Wigan, Lanca- 
shire, are on a strike. 

Two reports reach us concerning a battle near Gni- 
maro, the capital of fhe Cuban insurgents. <Accord- 
ing to Spanish accounts, General Puello has defeated 
capital. Acco in a decisive battle, and captured their 


capital. According to Cuban accounts, General Puel- 
lo has suffered a severe defeat, by which the Spanish 
power in the island ir oroken. 

The second flotilla of Spanish gun-boats, built at 
New York, has arrived in Cuban waters. e gun- 
boat ** No. 3” ran on the Colorado Reefs, and went to 
pieces. The crew were all saved. ‘ 

The career of Salnave, Ex-President of Haytl, has 
come to atragic termination. He was captured on the 
: 8th of January, while endeavoring to cut hie way 
_ through the enemy, and on the 15th was tried at Port- 
-au-Prince, before a revolutionary tribunal, as traitor 
‘and usurper, and condemned to be shot. The sen- 
| tence was immediately carried into execution. After 

death his tody was ignominiously buried among the 
graves of ivlous, 
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THE “MONARCH” IN PORTLAND 
HARBOR. 


EARLY on the morning of the 26th of January 
the boom of distant cannon announced to the 
citizens of Portland the approach of the squad- 
ron that bore to this country the remains of 
GEORGE Peasovy. Soen after daylight the 
monitors Miantgnomoh and Terror steamed out 
of the harbor.to mieet the funeral fleet. As they 
passed the Monarch, and took their sfations in 
the rear, the, Plymouth tired a salute, to which 
the monitors and*Fort Preble replied. Accord- 
ing to previous arrangement, the body lay in 
state on board the Monarch until Saturday noon, 
when it was.landed with appropriate ceremonies. 
While the procession of boats was moving from 
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| the cortége of boats closed up in. parallel lines, a 


_ the Monarch minute-guns were fired by the mon-. 
itors and Fort Preble. Upon teaching the wharf | 
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sailor at the bow of each holding on to the stern 
of the boat ahead of him, as shown in our sketch 
on page 101; and in this position they remained 
until the casket containing the body had been put 
upon the wharf, and Admiral Farracvt and staff 
had sailed between the lines and stepped ashore. 


The casket was then taken under a large shed, - 


where Governor CHAMBERLAIN, surrounded by 
his council, was in waiting to receive the remains, 
officially, on behalf of the State of Maine. Cap- 
tain COMMERELL, of the Monarch, then formally 
delivered the body to the Governor, who received 
it in the name of the people. | 

The body was then removed to the City Hall | 
and placed in the chamber which had been espe- 
cially prepared for its reception. The Hall re- 
mained closed until Monday morning, when it 


was opened till evening. On ‘Tuesday, Febru- 
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‘‘MONARCH” AT PORTLAND, WITH JHE RE 


ary 1, the body was removed from the Hall, after 
an impressive funeral ceremony, and taken to the 
Boston dépot, escorted by a large procession, 
composed of several military companies, delega- 
tions from various societies and cities, and great 
numbers of private citizens, who were desirous 
of showing respect to the memory of the great 
philanthropist. 


BOAT-RACE AT VILLA FRANCA. 


WE give on this page an illustration of a spir- 
ited boat-race that took place on the 16th of last 
December, in the harbor of Villa Franca, be- 
tween a crew from the Sabine and one from the 
Franklin, two. frigates belonging to the United 
States fleet in European waters. ‘The boat of 


the Sabine had already been victorious. in one 
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MAINS OF MR. PEABODY ON BOARD.—[From a SKETOH By } 


BOAT-RACE BETWEEN CREWS FROM THE FRIGATES “FRANKLIN” AND ‘‘SABINE,” IN THE HARBOR OF VILLA FRANCA.—[Sxketcuep By W. R. May. ] 


regatta, and had blufted off another by the fame 
of its first exploit ; and the crew believed them- 
selves equal to any antagonist that. could be 
brought against them. The Franklin boys were 
no less sanguine of their.own superiority; and 
the two frigates chancing to lie side by side for 
some time, in the above-mentioned harbor, they 
challenged the Sabine crew to row a six-mile 
race for a purse of one hundred dollars. The 
challenge was accepted, and the race was rowed 
with great pluck and spirit on both sides. The 
result was the defeat of the Sabine crew, the 
Franklin boat rounding the second stake-boat 
forty-five seconds ahead. ‘The contestants in 
this spirited race were pretty evenly matched ; 


though the Franklin boat pulled. fourteen 


oars, while that of the Sabjne pulled but twelve, 
this advantage was balan¢ed_by the larger size 
and greater weight of the former. 
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LANDING OF THE REMAINS OF MR. PEABODY AT PORTLAND.—Skercuep sy J. W. 


TurnGc.—[See Pace 100. ] 
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(Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Year | 


by HAKPER & in the Clerk’s Oince ot 
the District Court of the United States, tor the Southern 


District of New bork. J 


MAN-AND WIFE. 


By WILKIE COLLINS, 


Authot of “The Woman in White,” ‘‘ No Name,” 
**The Moonstone,”’ etc., etc. 


WITH ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS.. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-FIRST. 
DONE! 


ARNOLD was a little surprised by the curt 
manner in which Geoffrey answered him. 

‘* Has Sir Patrick said any thing unpleasant?” 
he asked. ~ 

‘*Sir Patrick has said just what I wanted him 
to say.” 

-** No difficulty abour*the marriage ?” 

** None.” 

No fear of Blanche—™ 

‘*She won't ask vou to go to Craig Fernie— 
1!] answer for that!” He?said the words witha 
strong emphasis on them, took his brother's let- 
ter from the table, snatched up his hat, and wgnt 
veut. 

His friends, idling on the lawn, hailed him, 
He passed by them quickly without ansgring, 
without so much as a glance at them over bis 
shoulder. Arriving at fhe rpse-garden, he stopped 
aud took out his pipe; then suddenly changed 
his mind, and turned batk again by another 
path. 
the day, of his being one in the rose-gar- 
den. He had a tiey4e‘and hungry lorfging to be 
by himself; he felt/as if he could have been the 
death of any body‘who came and spoke to him 
at that moment. With his head down and his 
brows knit heavily, he followed the path to see 
what # ended in. It ended in a wicket-gate 
which led into a kitchen-garden. “Here he was 
well out of the way of interruption: there was 
nothing to attract visitors in the kitchen-garden; 
He went on toa welnut-tree planted in the mid- 
dle of the inclosure, with a wooden bench and 
a broad strip of turf. running round it. After 
first looking about Im, he seated himself and 
lit his pipe. 4 a 

wish it was done!” he’said. 

He sat, with his elbows on his knees, smoking 
and thivking. Before long the restlessness that 
had got. possession of ‘him forced him to his feet 
again. He rese, and paced round and round 
the strip of green-sward uader the walnut-tree, 
like a wild beast in a cage. 


‘There was no certginty, at that hour of | 


What was the meaning of this disturbance in ° 


the inner man?’ Now that he had committed 
himself to the- betrayal of the friend who had 


trusted and served him was he torn by remorse ?- 


He was no more torn by remorse than you are 
while your eye is passing over this sentence. He 
Was simply in a mging fever of impatience to see 
himself-safely lanjled at the engl which he had in 
view. 

Why should he feel remorse? All remorse 
springs, more or less directly, from the action of 
two sentiments, which are ‘neither of them inbred 
inthe natural man. The first of these senti- 
ments is the product of the respect which we 
learn to feel for ourselves: ‘The second is the 
product of the:respect which we learn to feel for 
others. In their highest manifestations, these 
two feelings exalt themselves, until the first be- 
comes the Jove of God, and the second the love 
of Man, 
when it is done. Why should [ repent of it if I 
have gained something by it for my own self, 


_ and if you can't make me feel it by injuring Me? 


I repent of it, because there has been a sense 
put into me which tells me that I have sinned 
against Myself, and sinned against You. No 
such sense as that exists among the instincts of 
the natural man. And no such feelings as these 
troubled Geottrey Delamayn; for Geottrey Dela- 


When the idea of his scheme had sprung to 
life in his mind, the novelty of it had startled 
him—the enormous daring of it, suddenly self- 
revealed, had daunted him. The signs of emo- 
tion which he had betraxed at the writimg-table 
inthe library were the signs of mere mental per- 
turbation, an}l of nothing more. ™ 

That nah of impression past, the idea: had 
made itself.familiar to him. He had become 
composed enough to see such difticulties as it in- 
volved, and such consequences as it implied. 
These had fretted,him with a passing trouble; 
for these he plainly discerned. 
elty and the treachery of the thing he meditated 
duing—that consideration never crossed the lim- 
its of his mental view. His position toward the 
man whose life he had preserved was the posi- 
tion of a dog. ‘The ** noble animal” who has 
saved you or me from drowning will fly at your 
throat or mine, under certain conditions, ten 

. minutes afterward. Add to the dog's unreason- 
ing instinct the calculating cunning of a man; 
suppose yourself to be in a position to say of some 
trifling thing, **Curious! atsuch and such atime 
I happened to pick up such and such an object; 
and now it turns out to be of some use to me !”— 
and there you have an index to the state of 
Geottrey's feeling toward his friend when he re- 
called the past or when he contemplated the fu- 
ture. When Arnold had spoken to him at the 
critical moment, Arnold had violently irritated 

‘him; and that was all. 

The same impenetrable insensibility, the same 
primitively natural condition of the moral being, 
prevented him from being troubled by the slight- 
est sense of pity for Anne. ‘‘She’s out of my 
way!” was his first thought. ‘‘ She’s provided 
for, without any t 
He was 1 


As for the cru- 


I have injured you, and I repent of it | 


ible to Me!” was his second. . 


culty. 
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once she had realized her own situation, when 


once she saw herself placed between the two al- 
ternatives of facing her own ruin or of claiming 
Arnold as a last resource, she would claim Ar- 
nold. She would do it as a matter of course; 
because he would have done it in her place. 

But he wanted it over. He was wild, as he 
paced round and round the walnut-tree, to hurry 
on the crisis and be done with it. Give me my 
freedom to go to the other woman, and to train 
for the foot-race—that’s what I want. Zhey in- 
jured? Confusion to them both! It’s I who 
am injured by them. 
mies I have! ‘They stand in my way. 

How to be rid of them? ‘There was the diffi- 
He had made up his mind to be rid of 
them that day. How was he to begin? 

‘There was no picking a quarrel with Arnold, 
and so beginning with im. ‘This course of pro- 
ceeding, in Arnold’s position toward Blanche, 


- would lead to a scandal at the outset—a scandal 


which would stand in the way of his making the 
right impression on Mrs. Glenarm. The woman 
—lonely and friendless, with her sex and her po- 
sition both against her if she tried t make a 
scandal of it—the woman was.the one. to begin 
with. Settle it at once and forever with Anne; 
and leave Arnold to hear of it and deal with it, 
sooner or later, no matter which. 

How was he to break it to her before the day 
was out ? 

By going to the inn and openly addressing her 
to her face as Mrs. Arnold Brinkworth? No! 
He had had enough, at Windygates, of meeting 
her face tu face. ‘The easy way was to write to 
her, and sendethe letter, by the first messenger 
he could find, to the inn. She might appear 
afterward at Windygates; she might follow him 
to his brother’s; she might appeal to his father. 
It didn’t matter; he had got the whip-hand of 
her now.* **You are a married woman.” There 
was the one sufficient answer, which was strong 
enough to back hin in denying any thing! 

He made out the letter in his own mind. 
‘¢ Something like this would do,” he thought, as 
he went round and round the walnut-tree: 
‘*You may be surprised not to have seen me. 
You have only yourself to thank forit. I know 
what took place between you and him at the inn. 
I have had a lawyer's advice. You are Arnold 
Brinkworth’s wife. I wish you joy, and good- 
by forever.” Address those lines: ‘‘'To Mrs. 
Arnold Brinkworth ;” instruct the messenger to 
leave the letter late that night, without waiting 
foy an answer; start the first thing the next 
morning for his brother’s house; and behold, it 
was done! 

But even here there was an obstacle—one last 


exasperating obstacle—still in the way. 


If she was known at the inn by any name at 
all, it was by the name of Mrs. Silvester. A let- 
ter addressed to ‘**Mrs. Arnold Brinkworth” 
would probably not be taken in at the door; or 
if it was admitted, and if it was actually offered 
to her, she might decline to receive it, as a let- 
ter not addressed to herself. A man of readier 
mental resources would have seen that the name 
on the outside of the letter mattered little or no- 
thing, so long as the contents were read by the 
pefson to whem they were addressed. But Geof- 
frey’s was the order of mind which expresses dis- 
turbance by attaching importance to trifles. He 
attached an absurd importance to preserving ab- 
solute consistency in his letter, outside and in. 
If he declared her to be Arnold Brinkworth’s 
wife, he must direct to her as Arnold Brink- 
worth’s wife; or who could tell what the law 
might say, or what scrape he might not get him- 
self into by a mere scratch of the pen! The 
more he thought of it, the more persuaded he 
felt of his own cleverness here, and the hotter 
and the angrier he grew. 

There is a way out of every thing. And there 
was surely a way out of this, if he could only see 
it. 
Ile failed to see it. After dealing with all the 
great difficulties, the small difticulty proved too 
much for him. It struck him that he might have 
been thinking too long about it—considering that 
he was not accustomed to thinking long about 
anything. Besides, his head was getting giddy, 
with going mechanically round and round the 
tree. He irritably turned his back on the tree, 


and struck into another path: resolved to think 
of something else, and then to return to his diffi- 


‘culty, and see it with a new eye. 

Leaving his thoughts free to wander where 
they liked, his thoughts naturally busied them- 
selves with the next subject that was uppermost 
in his mind, the subject of the Feot-Race. Ina 
week's time his arrangements ought to be made. 


‘Now, as to the training, first. 


He decided on employing two trainers this 
time. One to travel to Scotland, and begin with 
him at his brother’s house. ‘The other to take 
him up, with a fresh eye to him, on his return to 
London. He turned over in his mind the per- 
formances of the formidable rival against whom 
he was to be matched. That other man was the 
swiftest runner of the two. The betting in Geof- 
trey's favor was betting which calculated on the 
unparalleled length of the race, and on Geoffrey’s 
prodigious powers of endurance. How long he 
should ‘*‘wait on” the man? Whereabouts it 
would be safe to ‘‘ pick the man up?” How near 
the end to calculate the man’s exhaustion to a 
nicety, and ‘*put on the spurt,” and pass him? 
These were nice points to decide. The delibera- 
tions of a pedestrian-privy-council would be re- 
quired to help him under this heavy responsibili- 
ty. What men could he trust? He could trust 
A. and B.—both of them authorities: both of 
them stanch. Query about C.? As an author- 
ity, unexceptionable ; as a man, doubtful. The 
problem relating to C.-brought him to a stand- 
still—and declined to be solved, even then. Nev- 
er mind! he could always take the advice of A. 
and B. In the mean time, devote C. to the in- 


t yn the least.uneasy about her. «Not 
the slightest doubt crossed his mind that, when | fernal regions; and, thus dismissing him, try and 


They are the worst ene-_ 


think of something else, What else? Mrs. 
Glenarm? Oh, bother tie women! one of them 
is the same as another. ‘lhey all waddle when 
they run; and they all fill their stomachs before 
dinner with sloppy tea. ‘That’s the only differ- 
ence between women and men—the rest is no- 
thing but a weak imitation of Us. Devote the 
women to the infernal regions ; and, so dismiss- 
ing them, try and think of something else. Of 
what? Of something worth thinking of, this 
time—of filling another pipe. . 

He took out his tobacco-pouch ; and sudden- 
ly suspended operations at the moment of open- 
ing it. 

AWhat was the object he saw, on the other side 
ofa row of dwarf pear-trees, away to the right ? 
A woman—evidently a servant by her dress— 
stooping down with her back to him, gathering 
something: herbs they looked like, as well as 
he could make them out at the distance. 

What was that thing hanging by a string at 
the woman’s side? A slate? Yes. What the 
deuce did she want with a slate at her side? He 
was in search of something to divert his mind— 
and here it was found. ‘‘ Any thing will do for 
me,” he thought. ‘‘ Suppose I ‘ chaff’ her a lit- 
tle about her slate ?” 

He called to the woman across the pear-trees. 
Hullo!” 

The woman raised herself, and advanced to- 
ward him slowly—looking at him, as she came 
on, with the sunken eyes, the sorrow-stricken 
face, the stony tranquillity of Hester Dethridge. 

Geotfrey was staggered. He had not bar- 
gained for exchanging the dullest producible 
vulgarities of human speech (called in the lan- 
guage of slang, ‘* Chaff’) with such a woman as 
this. 

‘¢ What’s that slate for?” he asked, not know- 
ing what else to say, to begin with. 

The woman lifted her hand to her lips— 
touched them—and shook her head. 

Dumb ?” 

The woman bowed her head. 

‘* Who are you ?” 

The woman wrote on her slate, and handed it 
to him over the pear-trees. He read:—‘‘I am 
the cook.” 

** Well, cook, were you born dumb ?” 

The woman shook her head. ; 

‘‘What struck you dumb?” 

The woman wrote on her slate :—‘‘ A blow.” 

** Who gave you the blow ?” 

She shook her head. 

** Won't you tell me?” 

She shook her head again. 

Her eyes had rested on his face while he was 
questioning her; staring at him, cold, dull, and 
changeless as the eyes of a corpse. Firm as his 
nerves were—dense as he was, on all ordinary 
occasions, to any thing in the shape of an imag- 
inative impression—the eyes of the dumb cook 
slowly penetrated him with a stealthy inner chill. 
Something crept at the marrow of his back, and 
shuddered under the roots of his hair. He felt 
a sudden impulse to get away from her. It was 
simple enough; he had only to say good-morn- 
ing, and goon. He did say good-morning—but 
he never moved. He put his hand into his 
pocket, and offered her some money, as a way 
of making fer go. She stretched out her hand 


-across the pear-trees to take it—and stopped 


abruptly, with her arm suspended in the air, A 
sinister change passed over the deathlike tran- 
quillity of her face. Her closed lips slowly 
dropped apart. Her dull eyes slowly dilated ; 
looked away, sideways, from his eyes; stopped 
again; and stared, rigid and glittering, over his 
shoulder—stared as if they saw a sight of horror 
behind him. ‘‘ What the devil are you looking 
at?” he asked—and turned round quickly, with 
a start. ‘There was neither person nor thing to 
be seen behind him. He turned back again to 
the woman. ‘The woman had left him, under 
the influence of some sudden panic. She was 
hurrying away from him—running, old as she 
was—flying the sight of him, as if the sight of 
him was the pestilence. 

**Mad!” he thought—and turned his back on 
the sight of her. 

He found himself (hardly knowing how he had 
got there) under the walnut-tree once more. In 
a few minutes his hardy nerves had recovered 
themselves—he could laugh over. the remem- 
brance of the strange impression that had been 
produced on him. ‘‘Frightened for the first 
time in my life,” he thought—‘‘ and that by an 
old woman! It’s time went into training again, 
when things have come to this!” 

He looked at his watch. It was close on the 
luncheon hour up at.the house; and he had not 
decided yet what to do about his letter to Anne. 
He resolved ,to decide, then and there. 

The woman—the dumb woman, with the stony 
face and the horrid eyes — reappeared in his 
thoughts, and got in the way of his decision. 
Pooh! some crazed old servant, who might once 
have been cook; who was kept out of charity 
now. Nothing more important than that. No: 
more of her! no more of her! b | 

He laid himself down on the grass, and gave 
his mind to the serious question. How to ad- 
dress Anne as ‘* Mrs. Arnold Brinkworth ?” and 
how to make sure of her receiving the letter ? 

The dumb old woman got in his way again. 

He closed his eyes impatiently, and tried to 
shut her out ima darkness of his own making. 

The woman showed herself through the dark- 
ness. He saw her, as if he had just asked her a 
question,! writing on her slate. “What she wrote 
he failed to make out. It was all over in an in- 
stant. He started up, with a feeling of astonish- 
ment at himself—and, at the same moment, his 
brain cleared with the suddenness of a flash of 
light. He saw his way, without a conscious ef- 
fort on his own part, through the difficulty that 
had troubled him. Two envelopes, of course : 
an inner one, ufisealed, and addressed to ‘‘ Mrs. 
Arnold Brinkworth ;” an outer one, se:iled, and 


addressed to ** Mrs. Silvester:” and there was 
ie problem solved! Surely the simplest prob- 
lem that had ever puzzled a stupid head. 

Why had he not seen it before? Impossible 
to say. 

How came he to have seen it now ? : 

The dumb old woman reappeared in his 
thoughts—as if the answer to the question lay 
in something connected with her. , ° 

He became alarmed about himself, for the first - 
time in his life. Had this persistent impression, 
produced by nothing but a crazy old woman, any 
thing to do with the broken health which the sur- 
geon had talked about? Was his head on the 
turn? Or had he smoked too much on an emp- 
ty stomach, and gone too long (after traveling all 
night) without his customary drink of ale ? 

He left the garden to put that latter theory to 
the test forthwith. ‘The betting would have gone 
dead against him if the public had seen him at 
that moment. He looked haggard and anxious 
—and with good reason too. His nervous sys- 
tem had suddenly forced itself on his notice, with- 
out the slightest previous introduction, and was 
saying (in an unknown tongue), Here I am! © 

Returning to the purely ornamental part of the 
grounds, Geoffrey encountered one of the foot- 
men giving a message to one of the gardeners. 
He at once asked for the butler—as the only 
safe authority to consult in the present emerg- 
ency. 

Conducted to the butler’s pantry, Geoffrey re- 
quested that functionary to produce a jug of his 
oldest ale, with appropriate solid nourishment in 


the shape of ‘‘ a hunk of bread and cheese.” 


The butler stared. As a form of condescen- 
sion among the upper classes this was quite new 
to him. ; 

‘* Luncheon will be ready directly, Sir.” 

‘* What is there for lunch ?” 

The butler ran over #n appetizing list of good 
dishes and rare wines. 

‘*The devil take your kickshaws!” said Geof- 
frey. ‘‘Give me my old ale, and my hunk of © 
bread and cheese.” 

‘¢ Where will you take them,-Sir ?” 

‘* Here, to be sure! And the sooner the bet- 


ter. 

The butler issued the necessary orders with all 
needful alacrity. He spréad the simple refresh- 
ment demanded, before his distinguished guest, 
in a state of blank bewilderment. Here was a 
nobleman’s son, and a public celebrity into the 
bargain, filling himself with bread and cheese 
and ale, in at once the most voracious and the 
most unpretending manner, at Ais table! The 
butler ventured on a little complimentary famil- 
iarity. NHesmiled, and touched the betting-book 
in his breast-pocket. ‘‘I’ve put six pound on 
ygu, Sir, for the Race.” ‘‘ All right, old boy! 
you shall win your money!” With those noble 
words the honorable gentleman clapped him on 
the back, and held out ‘his tumbler for some 
more ale. ‘The butler felt trebly an English- 
man as he filled the foaming glass. Ah! for- 
eign nations may have their revolutions! foreign — 
aristocracies may tumble down! ‘The British 
aristocracy lives in the hearts of the people, 
and lives forever! 

**Another!” said Geoffrey, presenting his 
empty glass. ‘*Here’s luck!” He tossed off 
his liquor at a draught, and nodded to the 
butler, and went out. 

Had the experiment succeeded? Had he 
proved his own theory about. himself to be 
right? Not a doubt of it! An empty stom- 
ach, and a determination of tobacco to the 


‘head—these were the true causes of that strange 


state of mind into which he had fallen in the > 
kitchen-garden. The dumb woman with the 
stony face vanished as if in a mist. He felt 
nothing now but a comfortable buzzing in his 
head, a genial warmth all over him, and an um- 
limited capacity for carrying any responsibility 
that could rest on mortal shoulders. Geotfrey 
himself again. 

He went round toward the library, to write his 
letter to Anne—and so have done with that, to 
begin with. ‘The company had collected in the 
library waiting for the luncheon bell. All were 
idly talking; and some would be certain, if he 
showed himself, to fasten on Aim. He turned 
back again, without showing himself. The only 
way of writing in peace and quietness would be 
to wait until they were all at luncheon, and then 
return to the library. The same opportunity 
would serve also for finding a messenge: to 
take the letter, without exciting attention, and 
for going away afterward, unseen, on a long walk 
by himself. An absence of two or three hours 
would cast the necessary dust in Arnold’s eyes ; 
for it would be certainly interpreted by him as 
meaning absence at an interview with Anne. 

He strolled idly through the grounds, farther 
and farther away from the house. 


The talk in the library—aimless and empty 
enough, for the most part—was talk to the pur- 
pose, in one corner of the room, in which Sir 
Patrick and Blanche were sitting together. 

‘*Uncie! I have been watching you for the 
last minute or two.” 

‘*At my age, Blanche, that is paying me a 
very pretty compliment.” | 

‘*Do you know what I have seen ? 

** You have seen an old gentleman in want of 
his lunch.” 

‘¢T have seen an old gentleman with something 
on his mind. What is it?” 

‘* Suppressed gout, my dear.” 

**That won’t do! I am not to be put off in 
that way. Uncle! I want to know—” 

‘*Stop there, Blanche! A young lady who 
says she ‘wants to know,’ expresses very dan- 
gerous sentiments. Eve ‘wanted to know’ —and 
see what it led to. Faust ‘ wanted to know’ — 
and got into bad company, as the necessary re- 
sult.”’ 

**You ave iceling anxious about something,” 
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persisted Blanche. ‘And, what is more, Sir 
Patrick, you behaved in a most unaccountable 
manner a little while since.” 

‘When ?” — 

‘¢When you went and hid yourself with Mr. 
Delamayn in that snug corner there. I saw you 
lead the way in, while I was at work on Lady 
Lundie’s odious dinner-invitations. ” 

‘¢Oh! you call that being at work, do you? I 
wonder whether there was ever a woman yet who 
could give the whole of her mind to any earthly 
thing that she had to do?” ws hs 

‘¢ Never mind the women! What subject in 
common could you and Mr. Delamayn possibly 
have to talk about? And why do I see a wrin- 
kle between your eyebrows, now you have done 
with him ?—a wrinkle which certainly wasn't 
there before you had that private conference to- 
gether ?” 

Before answering, Sir Patrick considered 
whether he should take Blanche into his confi- 
dence oxnot. ‘The attempt to identify Geoffrey's 
unnamed ‘‘lady,” which he was determined to 
make, would lead him to Craig Fernie, and 
would no doubt end in obliging him to address 
himself to Anne. Blanche’s intimate knowledge 
of her friend might unquestionably be made 
useful to him under these circumstances; and 


Blanche’s discretion was to be trusted in any 


matter in which Miss Silvester’s interests were 
concerned. On the other hand, caution was im- 
peratively necessary, in the present imperfect 
state of his information—and caution, in Sir Pat- 
rick’s mind, carried the day. He decided to 
wait and see what came first of his investigation 
at the inn. 

‘*Mr. Delamayn consulted me on a dry point 
of law, in which a friend of his was interested,” 
said Sir Patrick. ‘* You have wasted your curi- 
osity, my dear, on a subject totally unworthy of 
a lady’s notice.” 

Blanche’s penetration was not to be deceived 
on such easy terms as these. ‘** Why not say at 
once that you won't tell me?” she rejoined. 
‘** You shutting yourself up with Mr. Delamayn 
to talk law! You looking absent and anxious 
about it afterward! I am avery unhappy girl!” 
said Blanche, with a little, bitter sigh. There 
is something in me that seems to repel the people 
I love. Not a word in confidence can I get 
from Anne. And not a word in confidence ‘can 
I get from you. And I do so long to sympa- 

‘thize! It’s very hard. I think IL shall go to 
Arnold.” 

Sir Patrick took his niece’s hand. 

‘*Stop a minute, Blanche. About Miss Sil- 
vester? Have you heard from her to-day ?” 

**No. I am more unhappy about her than 
words can say.” 

**Suppose somebody went to Craig Fernie 
and tried to find out the cause of Miss Stilvester’s 

silence? Would you believe that somebody sym- 
pathized with you then ?” 

Blanche’s face flushed brightly with pleasure 
and surprise. She raised Sir Patrick’s hand 
gratefully to her lips. 

-e Oh!” she exclaimed. 
that you would do that ?” 

-**T am certainly the last person who ought to 
do it—seeing that you went to the inn in flat re- 
bellion against my orders, and that I only for- 
gave you, on your own promise of amendment, 
the other day. It is a miserably weak proceed- 
ing on the part of ‘the head of the family’ to be. 
turning his back on his own principles, because 
-his niece happens to be anxious and unhappy. 
Still Gif you could lend me your little car- 
riage), I might take a surly drive toward Craig 
Fernie, all by myself, and I might stumble 
against Miss Silvester—in case you have any 
_thing to say.” 3 

** Any thing to say?” repeated Blanche. She 
put her arm round her uncle’s neck, and whis- 
pered in his ear one of the most interminable 
messages that ever was sent from one human 
being to another. Sir Patrick listened, with a 
growing interest in the inquiry on which he was 
secretly bent. ‘*‘The woman must have some 
noble qualities,” he thought, ‘‘ who can inspire 
such devotion as this.” 

While Blanche was whispering to her uncle, a 
second private conference—of the purely domes- 
tic sort—was taking place between Lady Lundie 

‘and the butler, in the hall outside the library 
door. 

‘*T am sorry to say, my lady, Hester Deth- 
ridge has broken gut again.” 

** What do you mean ?” 

**She was all right, my lady, when she went 
into the kitchen-garden, some time since. She's 
taken strange again, now she has come back. 
Wants the rest of the day to herself, your lady- 
ship. Says she’s overworked, with all the com- 
pany in the house—and, I must say, does look 
like a person troubled and worn out in body and 
mind.’ 

*¢ Don’t talk nonsense, Roberts! ‘The woman 
is obstinate and idle and insolent. She is now 
in the house, as you know, under a month’s no- 
tice to leave. If she doesn’t choose to do her 
duty for that month I shall refuse to give her a 
character. Who is to cook the dinner to-day if 
I give Hester Dethridge leave to go out ?” 
— ** Any way, my lady, I am afraid the kitchen- 
maid will have to do her best to-day. Hester is 

“very obstinate, when the fit takes her—as your 
ladyship says.” 

** If Hester Dethridge leaves the kitchen-maid 
to cook the dinner, Roberts, Hester Dethridge 
leaves my service to-day. I want no more words 
about it. If she persists in setting my orders at 
defiance, let her bring her account-book into the 
library, while we are at lunch, and lay it on my 
desk. I shall be back in the library after lunch- 
eon—and if I see the account-book I shall know 
what it means. In that case, you will receive 
my directions to settle with fer and send her 
‘wav, Ring the luncheon-bell.” 


**You don't mean 


The luncheon-bell rang. .'The guests all tuck | 


q 


pened to you? Are you frightened ? 


her. 


the direction of the dining-room; Sir Patrick 
following, from the far end of the libra, with 
Blanche on his arm. Arrived at the dining- 
room door, Blanche stopped, and asked her un- 


cle to excuse her if she left him to go in by him- 


self. 

‘*T will be back directly,” she said. 
forgotten something up stairs.” 

Sir Patrick went in. ‘The dining-room door 
closed; and Blanche returned alone tothe libra- 
ry. Now on one pretense, and now on another, 
she had, for three days past, faithfully fultilled 
the engagement she had made at Craig Fernie 
to wait ten minutes after luncheon-time in the 
library, = the chance of seeing Anne. On 
this, the fourth occasion, the faithful girl sat 


**T have 


down alone in the great room, and waited with | 


her eyes fixed on the lawn outside. 


Five minutes passed, and nothing living ap- | 


peared but the birds hopping about the grass. 

In less than a minute more Blanche’s quick 
edr caught the faint sound of a woman's dress 
brushing over the lawn. > She ran to the nearest 
window, looked out, and clapped her hands with 
a cry of delight. ‘There was the well-known fig- 
ure, rapidly approaching her! Anne was true 
to their friendship—Anne had kept her engage- 
ment at last! 

Blanche hurried out, and drew her into the li- 
brary in triumph. ‘*' This makes amends, love, 
for every thing! You answer my letter in the 
best of all ways—you bring me your own dear 
self.” 

She placed Anne in a chair, and, lifting her 
veil, saw her plainly in the brilliant mid-day 
light.. 

The change in the whole woman was nothing 
less than dreadful to the loving eyes that rested 
ou her. She looked years older than her real 
age. There was a dull calm in her face, a stag- 
nant, stupetied submission to any thing, pitiable 
to see. Three days and nights of solitude and 
grief, three days and nights of unresting and un- 
partaken suspense, had crushed that sensitive na- 
ture, had frozen that warm heart. | The ani- 
mating spirit was gone—the mere shell of the 
woman lived and moved, a mockery of her for- 
mer self: 

‘Oh, Anne! Anne! What can have hap- 
There’s 
not the least fear of any body disturbing us. 
They are all at luncheon, and the servants are at 
dinner. We have the room entirely to ourselves. 
My darling! you look so faint and strange! Let 
me get you something.” . 


reason for wishing to know who the gentlemen 
are who are staying in the house.’ 

Blanche repeated the names of Lady Lundie’s 
guests, leaving to the last the guests who had 
arrived last. 

‘¢*Two more came back this morning,” she 
went on. ‘* Arnold Brinkworth and that hate- 
ful friend of his, Mr. Delamayn.” 

Anne’s head sank back once more on the chair. 
She had found her way, without exciting sus- 
picion of the truth, to the one discovery which 
she had come to Windygates to make. He was 
in Scotland again, and he had only arrived from 
London that morning. There was barely time 
for him to have communicated with Craig Fernie 
before she left the inn—he, too, who hated letter- 
writing! The circumstances were all ‘in his fa- 


| vor: there was no reason, there was really and 


Anne drew Blanche’s head down and kissed 


It was done in a dull, slow way—without 
a word, without a tear, without a sigh. 

You're tired—I’m sure you're tired. Have 
you walked here? You sha’n't go back on foot ; 
Ill take care of that!” 

Anne roused herself at those words. She 
spoke for the first time. ‘The tone was lower 
than was natural to-her; sadder than was nat- 
ural to her—but the charm of her voice, the na- 


tive gentleness and beauty of it, seemed to have} 


survived the wreck of all besides. 

“T don't go, back, Blanche. I have left the 
inn. 

‘* Left the inn? With your husband ?” 

She answered the first question—not the sec- 
ond. 

‘*T can't go back,” she said. ‘** The imn is no 
place for me. /A curse seems to follow me, 
Blanche, wher@ver I go. I am the eause of 
quarreling and, wretchedness, without meaning 
it, God knows# The old man who is head-wait- 
er at the inn has been kind to me, my dear, in 


his way, and he and the landlddy had hard words - 


together about it. 
lent quarrel. He has lost his place in conse- 
quence. ‘The woman, his mistress, lays all the 
blame of it to my door. She is a hard woman; 
and she has been harder than ever since Bishop- 
riggs went away. I have missed a letter at the 
inti—I must have thrown it aside, I suppose, and 
forgotten it. I only know that I remembered 
about it, and couldn't find it last night. I told 
the landlady, and she fastened a quarrel on 
me almost before the words were out of my 
mouth. Asked-me if I charged her with steal- 
ing my letter. Said things to me—I can't repeat 
them. I am not very well, and not able to deal 
with people of that sort. I thought it best to 
leave Craig Fernie this morning. I hope and 
pray I shall never see Craig Fernie again.” 

She told her little story with a total absence of 
emotion of any sort; and laid her head back weari- 
ly on the chair when it was done. 

Blanche’s eyes filled with tears at the sight of 
her. 

¢*T won't tease you with questions, Anne,” 
she said, gently. ‘*Come up stairs and rest in 
my room. You're ‘not fit to travel, love. Ill 
take care that nobody comes near us.” 

The stable-clock at Windygates struck the 
quarter to two. Anne raised herself in the chair 
with a start. 

‘* What time was that ?” she asked. 

Blanche told her. 

‘*T can’t stay,” she said. ‘* I have come here 
to find something out, if I can. You won’t ask 
me questions? Don't, Blanche, don’t! for the 
sake of old times.” 

Blanche turned aside, heart-sick. ° ‘‘ I will do 
nothing, dear, to annoy you,” she said, and took 
Anne's hand, and hid the tears that were begin- 
ning to fall over her cheeks. 

‘*T want to know something, Blanche. Will 
you tell me?” 

Whiat is it?” 

‘*Who are the gentlemen staying in the 
house?” 

Blanche looked round at her again, in sudden 
astonishment and alarm. A vague tear seized 
her that Anne’s mind had. given way under the 
heavy weight of trouble laid on it. Anne per- 
~isted in pressing her strange request, 


A quarrel, a shocking, vio-° 


truly no reason, so far, to believe that he had. 


deserted her. The heart of the unhappy woman 
bounded in her bosom, under the first ray of hope 
that had warmed it for four days past. Under 
that sudden revulsion of feeling, her weakened 
frame shook from head to foot. Her face tlushed 
deep for a moment—then turned deadly pale 
again. Blanche, anxiously watching her, saw 
the serioug necessity for giving some restorative 
to her instantly. | 

‘‘T am going to get you some wine—you will 


| faint, Anne, if you don't take something. I shall 


be back in a moment; and I can manage it with- 


‘She pushed Anne's chair close to the nearest 
n window—a window at the upper end of the 
library—and ran outs —- 

Blanche had barely left the room, by the door 
that led into the hall, when Geoftrey entered it by 
one of the lower windows opening fronr the lawn. 

With his mind absorbed in the letter that he 
was about-to. write, he slowly advanced up the 
room toward the nearest table. Anne, hearing 
the sound of footsteps, started, and looked round. 
Her failing strength rallied in an instant, under 
the sudden relief of seeing him again. She rose 
and advanced eagerly, with a faint tinge of color 
in her cheeks. He looked up. The two stood 
face to face together—alone. 

** Geoffrey !” 

He looked at her without answering—without 
advancing a step, on his side. ‘There was an 
evil light in his eyes; his silence was the brute 
silence thatethreateus dumbly. He had made 
up his mind never to see her again, and she had 
entrapped him into aninterview. He had made 
up his mind to write, and there she stood forcing 
him to speak. The sum of her offenses against 
him was now complete. If there had ever been 
the faintest hope of her raising even a passing 
pity in his heart, that hope would have been an- 
nihilated now. 

She failed to understand the full meaning of 

his silence. She made her excuses, poor soul, 
for venturing back to Windygates—her excuses 
to the man whose -purpose at that moment was 
to throw her helpless on the world. 
_ ** Pray. forgive me for coming here,” she said. 
‘*f have done nothing to compromise you, 
Geoffrey. Nobody but Blanche knows I am at 
Windygates. And I have contrived to make my 
inquiries about you without allowing her to sus- 
pect dur secret.” She stopped, and began to 
tremble. She saw something more in his face 
than she had read in it at first. ‘*I got your 
letter,” she went on, rallying her sinking courage. 
‘*T don’t complain of its being so short: you 
don't like letter-writing, I know. But you prom- 
ised I should hear from you again. And I have 
never heard. And oh, Geoffrey, it was su.lonely 
at the inn!” 

She stopped again, and supported herself by 
resting her hand on the table. The faintness 
was stealing back on her. She tried to go on 
again. It was useless—she could only look at 
him now, 

‘* What do you want?” he asked, in the tone 
of a man who was putting an unimportant ques- 
tion to a total stranger. ; 

A last gleam of her old energy flickered up in 
her face, like a dying flame. 

‘*T am broken by what I have gone through,” 
she said. ‘‘ Don’t insult me by making me re- 
mind you of your promise.” 

What promise ?” 

‘*For shame, Geoffrey! for shame? 
promise to marry me.” . 

** You claim my promise after what you have 
done at the inn?” ; 
~~ She steadied herself against the table with one 
‘hand, and put the other hand to her head. Her 
brain was giddy. 
mueh for her. 
‘The inn? What did I do at the inn?” 

**T have had a lawyer's advice, mind! I know 
what I‘am talking about.” 

She appeared not to have heard him. She re- 
peated the words, ‘* What did I do at the inn ?” 
and gave it upindespair. Holding by the table, 
she came close to him and laid her hand on his 
arm. 

**Do you refuse to marry me?” she asked. 

He saw the vile opportunity, and said the vile 
words. 

‘*You’re married already to Arnold Brink- 
worth.” 


her any body being the wiser.” 


Your 


Without @ cry to warn him, without an effort - 


to save herself, she dropped senseless-at his feet ; 
as her mother had dropped at his father’s feet in 
the by-gone time. 

-He disentangled himself from the folds-of her 
dress. ‘* Done!” he said, looking down at her 
as she lay on the floor. -) 

As the word fell from his lips he was startled 
by a sqund in the inner part of the house. Oné 
of the library doors had not been completely 
closed.. Light footsteps were audible, advancing 
rapidly across the hall. 


He turned ‘and fled, leaving the library, as he | 


had entered it, by the open window at the lower 


**Run over their names, Blanche. I have a end ofthe room, 


The effort to think was too - 
She said to herself, vacantly, 


| 
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HUMORS OF THE DAY. 
Wairrter's Epitarn.—He couldn't wait any longer— 
so he went. 


A London umbrella thief returned the purtoined 
article with the following note: ‘‘Thisumbraller has 
prade hon my konshens ever sin I stole him. 


_ When is a grocer like a highwayman ?—When he 
lies in weight. 


You've destroyed my peace of mind,” sald a de- 
sponding lover to a truant lass. “It can’t do you 
much harm, John, fur it was an amazing emall plece 
you had any way,” was the quick reply; . 


An Irishman was charged with highway robbery. 
In the course of the trial the prisoner roared out from 
the dock that he was guilty, but the jury pronounced 
him by their verdict ‘‘not guilty.” The astonished 
judge exclaimed: “‘Good Heavens, gentlemen !. did 
you not hear the man declare himself that he was 
guilty?” The foreman said: ‘* We did, my lord, and 
that was the very reason we acquitted him, for we 
know the fellow to be so notorious a Jiar that he nev- 
er told a word of truth in his life.” 

“Mother, what did father pray to General Grant 
so much in church for yesterday ¥” asked the bright 
little daughter of a ministerial friend lately’ “I don't 
know that he did, sis.” ‘* Why, yes; don't you know? 
He was always saying, ‘Grant, we beseech thee.’” 


SERPENTS ON THE HeEaRTH—Eels on a gridiron. 


The man whose head was fairly turned says it feels 
very uncomfortable in that position. ; 


— 


‘*When did you hear from your husband last ?" in- 
quired a lady, wife of a sea-captain?of another lady 
enjoying the same distinction. “I received a detier 
last week. It was headed Antipodes, if you know 
where that is; I'm sure I don’t. It’s sumewhere 
around China, I suppose. They have such ontland- 
ish names out there, you know. When did you hear 
from your husband ?” ‘*About three weeks ago. He 
said he wrote from the Antipodes, as he called the 
place. Where it is, Idon't know no more than the 
man in the moon. I looked all over the map, and 
could find nothing of such a place. ' 
and I cuess that must be iu” “Most likely, these 
men are so careless. Good-by.” 


A Hieu Way—The milky way. 


Young ladies should be careful not to get chaps 
on the lips. They have been known to lead to an 
affection of the heart. F 
A Qvack-Disu—Roast duck. 


A debating society at Lyons has been for some 
time engaged in a discussion of the question: “If 
you had to Have a ‘bile, where would you have it?” 
— its members have finally decided, “on another 
ellow. 


— 


A Ray THAT ALWAYS LIGHTS Ur a‘ Woman's Dr- 
SPAIR—Rai-ment. 


— 


It chanced one gloomy day in the month of Decem- 
ber, that a good-humored Irishman applied to a mer- 
chant to discount a bill of exchange for him at rather 
a long, though not an unusual date; and the mer- 
chant having casually remarked that the bill had a 
he many days to run, ‘That's true,” replied the 

rishman; ‘‘ but then, my honey, you don’t consider 
how short the days are at’this time of the year.” 


Tur First Boarp or Evecation—The blackboard, 


At what time of life may a2 man be ‘satd to belong 
to the vegetable kingdom ?—When long experience 
has made him sage. 


A well-known young lawyer obtained a divorce for 
apretty and wealthy client. He sent in a bill for 
$1000. 
quired if he was in earnest in proposing toher. “ Pro- 
pose to you, Madam! _I didn’t propose to you,” re- 
plied the astonished attorney.. ** Well, you asked for 
my fortune, and I thought you would have the grace 
—— me with it,” was the calm reply. The lawyer 
wilted. ‘ 


Goop PLACES FoR Matcu-makina—Sulphur eprings. 


Tue Virturs or Lazy Men.—The lazy man Ie al- 
ways too good-natured. He never flies into a pas- 
sion. He might crawl into one, but the idea of his 
flying into any is preposterous. Whoever heard 
of a lazy man breaking into a bank where a gsrow-bar 
had to be used, or drilling into a safe? Nobody. He 
rarely lies about his neighbors, for it would be too 
much exertion, but he can lie at a bar-room a)l day. 
He is of inestimable service to a billiard saloon, keep- 
ing the chair warm and watching the game, for few 
would care to play where there are no spectators. 
The lazy man never gets up revolutions, insurrec- 
tions, or other popular excitements, and don’t make 
a nuisance of himself by tramping round the country 
making incendiary speeches to promote _—_ dis- 
content. In his own neighborhood he is never a 
busy-body in other people's affairs. Lazy men don's 
disturb the quiet of peaceful neighborhoods by put- 
ting up factories, furnaces, and such abominations. 


A CALL IN A NUTSHELL. 
heard it!” 
**Who told you?” 
Her friend,” 
‘“*You don’t say 
dreadful !” 
_ ** Yes, awful |” 
‘*Don't tell it, I pray!” 
**Good gracious |” 
Who'd think it!": 
Well! well! well” 
‘* Dear me!" 
had my 
Suspicions!” ‘ 
I too, you see!" 
“I’m going |” 
“Den't stay, love!” . 
can’t” 
forlorn |” 
Farewell, dear |” 
**Good-by, sweet |” 
GLAD SHE'S GoxeE !"’ 


The sieve through which the man strained every 
nerve is for sale. ‘ 


A FREAK OF LicuTnre—The telegraph operators’ 
strike. 


a very starchly-dressed individual 
called at an out-of-the-way a on Howard Street, - 
over which hung the sign of Dr. Jiffries. “Is the 
doctor in?” he inquired of a dilapidated darkey who 
answered his summons. ‘“ He am dat, Sar!" was the 
smiling rejoinder. ‘‘ Tell him I think I have symp- 
toms of small-pox, and wish to consult him.” The 
whites of the darkey’s.eyes grew intense, and his 
dusky complexion assumed rapidly a creamy hue, 
‘Golly, boss, what you say?" ‘Tell the doctor I'm 
sick with the small-pox, and wish to see him.” The 
astonished African gave a wild —e and darting 
through ‘an inner door, slamming it in the visitur’s 
face, cried out: ** Leave dis yer house; I don’t want 
no emall-pox!” But the doctor?” “Golly, Does, 
Use the doctor, but I ain’t good at small-pox.” 


A few days ago 


I found Antilles, . 


The next day the lady called on him, and in- ~ 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


We give on this page 
the portraits of the pres- 
ent Emperor of France 

and three of the most 
prominent members of 
the Opporition, who have 


earned for themselves 
the title of ** lrreconcil- 
ables.” The word ex- 


actly describes their at- 
titude toward the Im- 
perial Government, and 
the temper of the party 
which they represent. 
Under no ecffeumstances 
will they be reconciled 
to condition of af- 
fairs by which one man, 
and that man a member 
of the Napoleonic fami- 
ly, is placed in authority 
over his fellows. Recent 
events indicate that thes 
have. intlnence in 
France than was 
posed. In spite of all / 
his -offon-es against lib- 
the Emperor is not 
nnpopular with the mass- 
es of the Frene h peap le. 
Had they realiv 
thized with RocHEFoORT, 
and-the party represent- 
ed by him aged other 
‘Trreconcilables.” 
popular demonstration 
that took place at.the 
funeral of Vic TOR Norn, 
in Paris, would hardly 
have subsided so easily, 
even in face of the im- 
mense eoncentration of 
the rnilitary which’ the 
Emperor was able to ef- 
fect inthe capital, No , 
the reluctance of 
the French people to re- 
bel against him arises 
fron{ the belief, amount- 
ing almost to certainty, \ 
that his dynasty will go 
to the grave with lim. 
few Prenchmen 
believe that there will i 
he a IV. : 
ant fo the knowledge iM 
that sucha belief exists, 
and the fear that it may 
prove to be well-found- 
ed, the recent contes- 
sions to popular dle- 
mands are probably due. 


erty. 


The admirers of Na- 


POLEON atlect to re- 
gard him as infallible: 
his: detractors, on ithe 


other hand. deny him 

any share of polifical 

wisdom or foresifht. 

Neither party is enfire- ‘ 

Iv right. That he’ has 

succeeded in. maintain- 
ing his position for twen- 


ty vears, marks him as 
of no ordinary 
ability: and when, Wwe 
consider that his reign 
commenced with pow- 
erful parties arrayed 
against him in France, 
with all the crowned heads of Europe bitterly 
hostile to his pretensions, and that, in the face 
of this domestic and foreign oppa@gition, he has 
kept his own people tranquil, and compelled oth- 
er monarchs to fear,and court him, we must ad- 
mit that few rulers have ever displayed greater 
capacity for governing, however, strongly we may 
condemn the gins by which he achieved power 
and continues to;maintain it. 
Of the Ivreconcilable whose we 
givathis week, M. Raspraiz is the best known in 
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NAPOLEON AND THE [RRECONCILABLES. 
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NAPOLEON III. 


this country’ We was born in 1794, the third 
son of a poor man, and was brought up by an 
ecclesiastic. ' All his life long he has been an 
ardent republican, and has frequently suffered 
political prosecution, fine, and imprisonment, uns 
der the various governments of France, for his 
opinions. He took a prominent part in the rev- 


olution of 1848, and was one of the first to take 
possession of the Hotel de Ville, in Paris, on the 
24th of February ; and even before the arrival of 
the members 


of the Provisional Government he 


yet 


proclaimed the Republic. Then, refusing the 
public oftiees tendered him, he founded, Febru- 
ary 27, a daily journal, L’Ami du Peuple. with 
this heading: ** God and father-land; full and 
complete liberty: of thought ; unlimited religious 
tolerance ; univ -ersal suffrage.’ ” Last year he was 
elected to the Corps Législatif from the city of 
Lyons, and took his seat with. RoCHEFORT as a 
member of the extreme Left. A false report of 


-his death was invented at the time of the killing 
of Victor Noir by Prince BoNApaRTE, and 


JULES SIMON. 
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[Feprvary 12 


added to the excitement 
of the hour.—Juers S1- 
MON is a thoughtful, se- 
rious writer, as well as- 
an ardent politician. He 
has recently published a 
book in favor of the ab- 
olition of capital pun- 
ishment, based on cer- 
tain incidents of French 
history. In 1830 seri- 
ous disturbances took 
place in Brittany, and 
many murders’ were 
- committed by the insur- 
gents. M. Brossavp, 
a village mayor, was 
. seized by them and shot; 
three brothers named 
| NaYL were present at 
\ the murder, but with- 
out taking any part in 
\ it, for the simple reason 
that, being opposed to 
\ the act, they were man- 
\ acled by their comrades. 
\ But they knew who the 
\ murderers were, and, as 
\ they refused to reveal 
| the names, they were 
\ themselves looked upon 
as alone guilty. The 
Assize Court of Vannes 
‘ sentenced them to death. 
An appeal suspended ex- 
ecution, and the judg- 
ment was quashed. ‘They 
were again tried before 
the Roval Court of Caen. 
During the course of the: 
trial the wife of one of 
' these men, an intelligent 
' and courageous woman, 
undertook; at her own 
labor and cost, to collect 
evidence which left no 
doubt as to the facts. 
/ The Nay ts, having had 
| a narrow escape from 
/ leaving their heads on 
the -scaffold, were de- 
clared quite innocent, 
and -as such acquitted. 
M. Simon relates this 
story in detail, and bases 
/ upon it an ingenious, 
/ not to say forcible, argu- 
ment in favor of the ab- 
olition of an irrevocable 
punishment ; but he ap- 
pears to have forgotten 
the witty reply of AL- 
PHONSE Karr, when 
some one asked for the 
abolition of the death 
penalty: ‘* Be it so,” 
said he; ‘* but let Mes- 
sieurs the assassins be- | 
gin.” — M. GaMBETTA, 
the third in our list of 
‘+ Trreconcil bles,” is a 
young advocate of great. 
ability, a member of the 
Corps Législatif, and 
an earnest republican. 
Though energetic and 
stanch in support of 
republican __ principles, 
he has sometimes in- 
curred popular displeas- 
ure by refusing to follow the lead of men who 
seem to have taken leave of common-sense in 
dealing with political questions, and who insist 
that the only way to set society right is to turn 
every thing upside down, and begin over again 
with themselves at the top; for, though prop- 
erly classed with the ‘‘ Irreconcilables,” he is no 
believer in this sort of reconstruction. In the 
approaching trial of PrerreE NarpoLteon Bona- 
PARTE, M. GAMBETTA will appear for the family 
of Victor Noir. 


FRANCIS VICTOR RASPAIL. 
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Fesruary 12, 1870. ] 


THE FUNERAL OF VICTOR NOIR. 


Ovr illustrations on this page 
represent two remarkable scenes 
at the funeral of Victor Noir, at 
Neuilly, in the suburbs of Paris. 
M. Néix was one of the editors of 
the Marseilluise, the organ of Hrn- 
RI RocHEFORT. On Monday, Jan- 
uary 10, in company with another 
of the editors of the same journal, 
he visited the Prince Pirrre Na- 
POLEON BONAPARTE for the purpose 
of presenting a challenge from M. 
PascHaL GroussET, a gentleman 
associated with them upon the JJ/ar- 
seillaise. At the interview an al- 
tercation occurred, and M. Noir 
was shot and instantly killed by the 
Prince. 

The affair created the greatest 
excitement at Paris,,and the funer- 
al, which took place on Wednesday, 


‘January 12, was made the occa- 


sion of the greatest manifestation 
against the Emperor that has been 
seen since he occupied the throne 
of France. The funeral was con- 
ducted by the,brother of the mur- 
dered man, assisted by M. Henri 

Rocurrort. More than two hun- 
dred thousand people were present, 
and the whole quarter was densely 
thronged. ‘The ‘* Marseillaise” and 
other seditious songs were sung, 
and the people shouted themselv es 
hoarse with ‘‘ Vive la Republique!” 

** Vive RocuEerortT!” 

The first of these svenes repre- 
sents RocHeFort addressing the 
multitude from the Window of the 
house in’ which the déad man was 
lying. He advised moderation, and 
his words had some effect in calm- 
ing the tumult of the crowd. The 
second represents the scene in the 
Avenue de Neuilly, when the peo- 
ple, in their determination to take 
the body through Paris to the cem- 
etery of Pére la Chaise—a move- 
ment that would have been attend- 
ed with the most sanguinary results 
—took the horses from the hearse 
and turned it in the direction of the 
city. At this juncture M. Rocue- 
FORT, mounting upon the rear of 
the hearse, entreated the people to 
respect the wishes of the family and 
friends of the deceased, and allow 
him to be buried at Neuilly.  An- 
other gentleman mounted the seat 
of the driver, and added his en- 
treaties to those of M. RocHerorrt, 
the result of which was that the 
hearse was again turned and taken 
to the cemetery at Neuilly, where-M. 
Norr was buried. 

The multitude, leaving the cem- 
etery, entered Paris, and were, as 
at Neuilly, very demonstrative in 
their hatred to the government. 
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No organization was made, how- 
ever; and as the mob came down 
the Champs Elysées it was quickly 
dispersed by- the military without 
any bloodshed. ‘The city was held 
by the ‘troops during the night, no 
further manifestation of any 
portance was made, and so the af- 
fair has ended for the present. 


HORACE, THE LATIN POET. 


Horace has left many descrip- 
tions of his rustic retreat’ at Tibur, 
both in his epistles ard his odes. 
His wishes were moderate, and his 
mode of life simple. ,A good libra- 
ry, food to serve a year—these com- 
bined the whole of his desires, and 
seemed to him all mankind should 
pray for. His custom was to visit 
Rome in the spring, to spend the 
summer in the country, and to pass 
the winter at Tarentum. In his re- 
tirement he abstained from literary 
work, and gave himself up to enjoy- 
ment. Inhis latter days he devoted 
himself entirely to rural pleasures. 

In his youth Horace was a pro- ‘ 
fessed Epicurean; but ‘the years 
that bring the philosophic mind” in- 
duced him to turn Stoic. His con- 
version he has described in 6ne of 
his odes, in which he mentions that 
on a certain day it lightened and _ 
thundered in a pure sky—an occur- 
rence which he regarded as mirac- 
ulous, and accepted as an afgument 
for an overruling Providence. 

As to his personal appearance, 
Horace was short. of stature and 
corpulent, being compared by Au- 
gustus to a little thick volume 
which he had sent him, accompa- 
nied by a letter. At forty he was 
gray - haired, and subject to sore 
eyes, which induced him to abstain 
from too much exercise, though he 
loved company and a cheerful glass. 
But he wished his guests to use 
their own discretion, and be entirely 
free in their use of the latter. His 
disposition was amorous, but he 
mastered -his passions, and lived 
tranquilly in his old age. He and 
Mezecenas died in the same year and 
month; Horace being then in his 
fifty-seventh vear. He is regarded 
as a master in the Ivric sehooel of 
poetie art, and in his odes has risen 
to the sublime as. well as the beauti- 
ful, aiming always at dignity of 
thought and majesty of expiession. 
His style has many felicities which 
are peculiar, 4nd by which he con- 
trives toelevate the humblest themes. 
Delicacy, brevity, and simplicity are 
its ral haracteristics. ()f satire 
Ilorace may almost be considered 
the founder. 
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. peared to him to be a very simple matter, was 


. mark made his pulse beat a thought quicke 


_the bank. ‘The present time was a period of 


. Mr. Snowe did not feel himself justified in en- 


‘:through with compressed lips; the under pro- 


- take up our burden with untired muscles, and 


_ back by the messenger, to say that he would be 


_. have got the cléan.” 
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CHAPTER III. 
A CLOSE RUN. 


Ow the following day Hugh Lockwood had 
two surprises. The first was of a very disagree- 
able nature. The second, though it at first ap- 


of great importance in its results. 

When he reached the oftice of Digby and West, 
at Westminster, he found a letter there addressed 
to himself. The sight of the Danecester pos” 


he opened it. 

It was Trom Herbert Snowe, and to the fol- 
lowing effect : 

Mr. Snowe, senior, regretted that he should 
not be able at present: to advance the sum of 
money Mr. Lockwood.had desired to borrow of 


anxiety and uncertainty in the money market. 


tering into any transaction of the kind contem- 
plated, without better security than could be of- 
fered by Mr. Lockwood's friends. Mr. Snowe 
had every confidenge in Mr. Lockwood's being 
able to find the money elsewhere. Meanwhile 
he begged to assure him of his kindest esteem. 
Hugh crushed the letter in his hand, and went 
straight to his desk, where he began to write at 
a fierce rate. After a few minutes he put down 
his pen, and took up the letter again and read it 


jecting over the upper, in a way that gave him a 
strong resemblance to his mother. 

There were a few words at the end of the 
letter expressive of Herbert Snowe’s perso 
regret that the matter had not been arranged. 

**T think, Lockwood, that, if you can wait a 

while, we may yet be able to do the loan for 
you,” wrote young Snowe. ‘‘My father is a 
cautious man, and I believe the fact to be as he 
asserts, that the present moment is not one in 
which prudent men can afford to run any money 
risks.” é 
- ** Risks!” exclaimed Hugh, contemptuously. 
‘** Risks, to a house like Snowe’s! I believe the 
old. man could put his hand in his pocket and 
pull out the poor little sum I want, and scarcely 
miss it!” 


Then he thought that it was of no use to scold |. 


or sulk, and resolved to bear his disappointment 
manfully. But it was a disappointment, and he 
worked on with an increasing sense of depression. 

It often happens that the first shock of misfor- 
tune is far from being the hardest part of it. We 


find it lighter than our fears had anticipated, 
But with every mile of our journey the weight 
grows, more and more oppressive. 

Before the time came for him to leave his of- 
fice, a note was brought to him by a messenger. 
And this was the second surprise. The note was 
as follows: 

“Beprorp Square, Wednesday. 

““My pear Houcu,—I have got back from 
foreign parts, where I have been very bus¥ all 
the winter. I should be glad to see you, either 
this afternoon or to-inorrow, at my office here, 
as I have something advantageous to communi- 
cate to you. [ shall be ready for you at any 
time between five and six. Yours always, 

Frost.” 


** Something advantageous! It will be very 
welcome just now,” thought Hugh. But he did 
not allow himself to be too sanguine, knowing 
that Mr. Frost’s ideas of his advantage were a 
little at variance with his own. He sent a line 


with Mr. Frost a few minutes after five. And 
as soon as he left his office he made for Bedford 
uare. 

Mr. Frost received him: in his private room 
with all his accustomed kindness of manner, and 
bade him be seated in the, purple leather chair 
opposite his own. ‘ yin 
®& “*Well, Hugh, and how’ goes on business ? 
You are still with Digby and West, I suppose ?” 

‘* Yes, for the present.” 

** When I went away, you had some idea of 
leaving them and setting up for yourself.” 

‘*T have the idea still, Sir. But it is a mighty 
difficult idea to carry out.” 

** Naturally! And I hope you will dg nothing 
rashly. You know the homely proverb about 
not throwing away the dirty w before you 


**T shouldn't call Digby and West dirt}\water. 
They have behaved very handsomely tome) But 
as to your proverb, if a man were always con- 
tent to stay as he is, it would be a poor business 
for the world in general.” 

**T have not been unmindful of you while I 
have been away, Hugh. I have had your inter- 
ests in view; and I come back empowered to 
make you an offer.”~ 


**Thank you, with all my heart, for kindly { alread 


thinking of me.” 

**Qh, that is nothing. I consider myself 
bound; I am your father’s old friend, you know. 
There is nothing to thank me for. But I hope 
you will consider my news news.” 

** Whatever I think, I not be ‘the less 
obliged to you for your good-will.” . 

Mr. Frost perceived that Hugh-was not going 
to bind himself blindfold to accept whatever 
should be offered him: he saw that there was a 


making resistance, if resistance should be neces- 
sary. 
** Well, I am commissioned by the Directors 


of the Parthenope Embellishment Company to 


offer you an engagement as assistant architect and 
surveyor to the works they are employed on at 


Naples. And if you will cast your eyes over this | 


letter of the secretary tome, and over these pa- 
pers, I think you will allow that the offer is not 
a bad one.” | 

Mr. Frost pushed the letter and papers across 
the table as he spoke. 

Hugh read them attentively; and ae 
ing his eyes to Mr. Frost’s face, said: °* of- 
fer is a most liberal—I may say an extraordinari- 
ly liberal—one, indeed.” 

‘‘The fact is that nearly all the power would. 
be in your hands. ‘They have a big name on 
their prospectus to catch the public, of course. 


Ax the man with the big name would be in 
Lo 


ndon; and I dare say would practically trou- 
ble himself very little about the works.” 

‘¢ But the assistant architect would have to re- 
side at Naples ?” 

‘‘It is a charming place. One does not get 
many opportunities of being paid to go and live 
in such a lovely spot. Upon my word, I should 
think a year or so’s residence at Naples the most 
tempting part of the business !” 

‘*Not to me, Mr. Frost.” . 

- ** Well, to be sure, the other advantages are 
substantially greater.” 

‘“They are very great, no doubt. But the 
fact isp I can not avail myself of them,” 

‘*My dear Hugh!. You don’t mean to say 
that you will be so— But I won't be an 
with you; and I won't take you at your wo 


What possible reason can there be against the | 


scheme ?” 

‘*T hate to seem so ungracious: ungrateful, I 
assure you, I am not. ‘The truth is, there are 
several reasons against it, which all seem good 
and sufficient to me.” 

‘¢ Might one ask what they are ?” 

‘It is really not so easy to explain them.” 

‘* Excuse me, Hugh; but, in general, when a 
man can’t explain his reasons, I take it they are 
not clear to his own mind; or else that he is 
ashamed of them.” | | 

‘‘T am certainly not ashamed of mine,” an- 
swered Hugh, -humoredly. 

‘* And you really mean to throw up this pros- 
pect without more reflection ?” 


do not believe that further reflection would 


alter my intentions. And besi you know, it 
would not be fair that I should hesitate too long. 
Since it is. so desirable a thing, there will doubt- 
less be plenty of candidates for it.” 

“‘T dare say the position will not go a-beg- 
ging,” answered Mr. Frost, stiffly. | 

** Look here, Mr. Frost. You know that I am 
not ungrateful for your kind interest in me, But 
I amrnot a child, and I must be allowed to judge 
for myself in this 1natter.” 

‘*Qh, certainly!” 

‘¢ Now you are angry with me; and yet, on my 
honor, I would do’ almost any thing rather than 
that you should be. You .remember that we 
talked of my prospects last year,. And I told 
you then that I was resolved to endeavor to make 
a little career and home for myself. I am still 
in the same mind. I believe I am rather a con- 
stant fellow by nature—well, obstinate, if you 
like! I see the word in your face. If I am to 
be in any one’s employ, I will remain with Digby 
and West. ‘They kave treated me well. And 
they are safe as the Bank. This Parthenope 
Company offers very magnificently; but it may 
be alla flash in the pan, youknow. ‘These com- 
panies sometimes collapse unexpectedly. These 
are reasons that, I can explain, you see. There 
are others that [ am not at liberty to speak of, 
and that I must ask you to take my word for.” 

_ “ Hugh, if I guess one of these reasons aright, 

will you tell me?” 

‘* Why, I don’t know what to say about that!” 


** That means that you won't! But I can tell” 


you that, last year before I left England, I had 
a conversation with your mother; who foresaw, 
even then, that you were very likely to lose your 
heart to a fair young lady.” | 

** Did she, Sir?” said Hugh. He was inward- 
ly a good deal surprised that his mother should 
have spoken confidentially to Mr..Frost on a 
subject which she had never broached to him- 
self at that time. 

‘*Yes; and I will say candidly that I then 
thought that prospect a bad one.” 

**'That I should lose my heart to a fair young 
lady? After all, it was rather natural!” : 

*“*I thought at the time that the loss of your 
heart to the special young lady I had in view 
would lead to trouble. But it may be that I was 
wrong. ‘To go back for a moment to the busi- 
ness I sent for you upon; am I to understand 
that ge definite answer to the proposition is 

no’ 

*** No, thank you!’ at the very least,” said 
Hugh, smiling. 
you would prefer that I should take a day or two 
to consider of the matter—” oe 

**T should certainly think it advisable.” 

“*Then I will do it. I don’t wish to seem 
pig-headed. I will talk over the matter at home, 
and let you know my final decision in two days. 
But I must add that you must not expect me to 
give a different answer from the one I have given 


**In two days? Good. The Parthenope Em- 
bellishment can wait that time, Now tell me 
how is all at home—your mother ?” 

**My mother.is not very. well, I fear. She 
does not complain, but I believe she has been 
harassed and tried too.much, She frets more 
than she ought to fret, about troubles. But yet 
she is wonderfully id in her manner at most 
times.- Last night, however, she was ruffled and 
unlike herself.” 

** Indeed ?” 

**Yes. You know we have had trouble in the 
house, in the death of poor Lady Tallis ?” 

**T heard of her death. It was on the fourth 
of March, was it not?” 
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‘‘Tet me see., I think so. Yes.” 
** Had she been ill long ?”’ 

‘Tl, yes; but not long in apparent danger.” 
** And she died on the evening of the fourth 


! On'the morningof the fourth.” 


Morning 
Ay, ay. I suppose 


Oh, morning was it ? 


| her niece was with her to the last ?” 


‘¢ By an odd chance, I believe I was the last 
person. who saw Lady Tallis alive.” 

‘¢Really! Then I suppose her death took 
place very early—before you went to Westmin- 
ster ?” 


‘*T did not go to Westminster to my office 
that day. I could not leave my mother and 
Maud—Miss Desmond—alone. I had no very 
special work on hand, and had taken a few days’ 
leave of absence.” i 

see, I see. Poor Lady Tallis! On Tues- 
day morning the fourth of March. At about 
ten or eleven o'clock, I suppose. You said it 
was in the forenoon, [ think ?” 

Hugh could not but be-struck by the coinci- 
dence of Mr. Frost’s harping on the particulars 
of Lady Tallis’s death, in the same way in which 
his mother had harped on them last night. 

“* Why, Mr. Frost,” he said, abruptly, ‘‘is it 
a matter of any importance at what hour Lady. 
Tallis died?” 

Mr. Frost was in nowise disconcerted by the 
question, but answered with a complex frown 
on his knotted forehead, and a shrewd smile on 
his closed lips. ‘‘ It may prove to be so, indeed, 
Hugh. It is astonishing on what small hinges 
an important matter may sometimes turn.” 

Hugh could not fesist an uneasy feeling, like 
the first cold touch of suspicion, as he recalled 
his mother’s manner of the previous evening. 
What was there—what cou/d there be—to sus- 
pect? He did not know. But the cold touch 
was there, at his heart. 

** Well,” he answered, ‘‘if it be of import- 
— I believe I can set the matter at rest. She 


“Stop, Hugh! Wait a minute. Things of 
this kind are easily said, but not easily unsaid.” 

** Unsaid! I do not understand you.” 

**T mean that in a case where accuracy is of 
vital importance, a n not previously warned 
of this importancé may speak thoughtlessly an 
inaccurate word to which he will stand commit- 
ted, and which may prodace a great deal of 
mischief.” 

‘*But [—” 

**So,” proceeded Mr. Frost, speaking through 
Hugh’s words, ‘‘so I will, if you will allow me, 
explain to you how very important, to others, 
2 me that you should weigh your words care- 

ully. | 

Point by point, Mr. Frost went over the story 
he had told to Mrs. Lockwood. Hugh tixed his 
eyes on him while he spoke, with a catidid, un- 
disguised expression of wonder, Mr. Frost did 
not look at him often, though from time to time 
he met his eye openly and steadily. But he took 
a sheet of ruled paper that lay on the table before 
him, and, as he spoke, occupied his fingers in 
folding it over and over, with accurate care to 
mg the creases correspond with the blue ruled 

nes. 

When Mr. Frost had made an end of his story, 
he leaned back in his chair, and began twisting 
his folded paper into a spiral form. | 

** Now,” said he, ‘“‘are you quite spre you 
know at what hour Lady Tallis died ?” 

Hugh nodded his head gravely and slowly be- 
fore he answered. ‘‘She died in time to make 
that magriage a good marriage, if her death were 
all that was necessary to do so.” 

The twisted pape 


r in Mr. Frost’s hands was 
‘suddenly rent in half throughout its folded thick- 
nesses. 
**Indeed? You speak very confidently, but 
} your answer is not categorical. And the evi- 
dence may be conflicting. Your mother thought 
differently on this point.” e 

‘My mother! If my mother thought differ- 
ently, she was mistaken. And by leading ques- 
tions it may be possible to elicit an answer of 
whose bearing the answerer.is not fully aware.” 

** Leading questions! You speak as though 
I had some advantage to gain by disproving this 
marriage ! hat in Heaven’s name do you sup- 
pose it matters to me? I don’t quite compre- 
hend you, Hugh.” | | 

** And to say truth, Mr. Frost, I do not at all 
comprehend you.” 


ogy for Quixotism. It is, perhaps, not difficult 


high-and-mighty flourish. I am a plain, cynical 
kind of man; and I should think twice before I 
did so.” 

No twinge of conscience prevented Mr. Frost’s 
handsome face from being scornful, or weakened 
the contemptuous force of his shrug, as he said 
those words. 

Hugh was pained and uneasy. His mother, 
then, had seen Mr. Frost! And she had been 
guilty of something like deception in suppress- 
ing the fact! This, to Hugh, was an almost in- 
tolerable thought. Yet he would not ask any 
questions, on this point, of Mr. Frost. After a 
pause he said: ‘‘I honestly do not know what 
you mean, or what you would have me do. I 
can but speak the truth!” 

** Oh, of course,” answered Mr. Frost, dryly. 
“The truth by all means; so soon as You are 
quite sure what is the truth. ‘The other party 
intend to litigate.” — 

litigate ?” 

Thex inté i 
jag for the 
Lovegrove is Miss Desmond's 
guardian, and there would be a ce 
cy in one of the firm appearing on the other 
side); they intend to litigate, unless they find 
beforehand by testimony as to the period of Lad 


| 'T.’s death that they haven't a leg to stand on!” 


“‘I have no taste for mystery, I assure you. 


throw away other people’s fortunes with a |. 


. Wednesdays and Fridays. 


Hugh passed his hand over his forehead. My. 
Frost watched him keenly. | 

** There are circumstances in this case,” said 
‘Mr. Frost, ‘‘ which would render the publicity 
of litigation peculiarly painful. Miss Desmond's 
position would be most distressing.” 

Hugh continued to rub his forehead with the 
air of one trying to resolve a painful problem. 

Mr. Frost got up and stood in his favorite 
posture with his back to the fire-place. He 
averted his gaze from Hugh, and played with 
his wateh-chain. ‘‘ My own impression is,” he 
said, ** that Lady T. died at a more convenient 
time for her niece’s fortunes than- you seem to 
think. Mrs. Lockwood, when I saw her yes- 
terday—(Perhaps she did not mention having 
seenme? Ah! Well, it was quite a confidential 
interview )—Mrs. Lockwood was of opinion that 
if the thing rested on her testimony, and that 
of the servant, it would come right for Miss 
Desmond.” 

Hugh got up from his chair and stood opposite 
to Mr. Frost, looking at him with a very stern. 
face. And his voice was louder than usual as he 
answered: ‘‘ But the thing will rest on my testi- 
mony. And I have already told you to what ef- 
fect my testimony will be.” And he walked out 
of the office without another word. 

Mr. Frost stood without moving for some time 
after Hugh was gone. ‘Then he clasped his 
hands over his head wearily. ‘‘It may be,” 
thought he, ‘“‘that the marriage on shipboard 
was begun earlier than I fancied. People are so 
vague about time. We must make proper in- 
quiries. But, by Jove, it will be a wonderfully 
close yun!” 


CHAPTER IV. 
. GOSSIP. 

““T pon’r believe a word of it!” said Mrs. 
Lovegrove, 

‘* My dear!” remonstrated her husband. 

“‘T do not,” repeated Mrs. Lovegrove, dis- 
tinctly. Then she added, ‘‘ Now I put it to you, 
Augustus, does this thing stand to reason ?’ 

‘*It may not stand to reason, and yet it may © 
be true, mamma. When a woman is in the 
case, things very often do not stand to reason ; 
but they happen all the same,” observed Augus- 
tus Lovegrove, junior. 

There had been for some time past a tone of 
bitterness and misanthropy observable in this 
young gentleman’s language and manners. He 
also frequented matins with inflexible punctual- 
ity, and dined off boiled greens and bread on 
This severe self-dis- 
cipline and mortification was attributed by his 
mother and sisters to a disappointed attachment 
to Miss Desmond. But no word was ever spok- 
en on the subject in the family when Augustus 
was present. | 

‘*Why, yes,” said Mr. Lovegrove, gravely. 
‘** As regards men or women either, many things 
happen which one can’t exactly say stand to rea- 
son ” 


** T have been told,” said Mrs. Lovegrove, mak- 
ing her upper lip very long, ‘‘ that my intellect 
is too logical for a woman’s. If it be so, I can 
not help it. But, I repeat, I can not believe that 
that man”—here Mrs. Lovegrove shuddered— 
**committed such a horrible act of injustice at 
the very brink of the grave.” ee 

**]T don’t see any thing surprising in it. The 
man had been committing horrible acts of in- © 
justice all his life; and there was no reason to 
expect him to become a changed man at the last 
moment. Besides, it is not a question of what 
any body thinks, or of what seems likely or un- 
likely. ‘The marriage either can be proved or it 
can not,” said Mr. Lovegrove, folding back his 
Times newspaper so as to read it more conven- 
iently, and giving it a sharp tep with the back 
of his hand. Be 

** T would not for the world that the girls heard 

this repulsive story mentioned,” said Mrs. Love- 
grove. 
**T don’t see how you're to keep it from them,” 
replied her husband. ‘‘ They happen to be 
spending the day out to-day; but that is only 
once in away. ‘They will be at home to-mor- 
row, and you can’t prevent people chattering.” 

And, indeed, it was not long before the Miss 
Lovegroves were informed of the decease of Lady 
Tallis Gale’s husband; and had heard of the ~ 
person who claimed to be his widow; and of 
the large fortune depending on the issue; and 
of a great many details respecting the innermost 
thoughts and feelings of the parties concerned. 

The Lovegroves’ servants knew the story. So 
did the Frosts’. So did the little maid-of-all- 
work at Mrs. Lockwood’s; and she retailed the 
relishing gossip to the green-grocer’s wife, and 
to the baker, and to the milkman; and like a 
rolling snow-ball, the tale grew in the telling. 

Mrs. Lovegrove, after her declaration of un- 
belief, sat and pondered on the extraordinary 
caprice of fortune which was said to have oc- 


curred, 
She did not believe it. No; she did not be- 
lieye it! But she should like to hear a few more 
particulars. It was really a long time since she ~ 
had called on Mrs. Frost. Heaven forbid that 
she, Sarah Lovegrove, should be the one to bring 
dissension, between ers! Poor Mrs. Frost's 
weak vanity was objectionable. But not for 
that would she abstain from paying her due civil- 
ity, so. long as such civility were not incompati- 
ble with principle, Sarah Lovegrove had ever 
been considered to possess a masculine intelli- 
gence, superior to the petty foibles of her sex. 
The upshot of Mrs. Lovegrove’s meditations . 
was, that she sent for the fly which was hired 
out from an adjacent livery-stable, and_ was 
driven in state to Mr. Frost’s residence. 
It was a good opportunity. Her daughters 
were absent; and she would run no risk ‘of con- 
taminating their ears with the details of a kind 
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of story with which, alas! elder persons were 
obliged to be acquainted in their journey through 
the world! 
Mrs. Lovegrove always arrayed herself with 
especial care for a visit to Mrs. Frost. Her 
toilet on this occasion was a matter of more hes- 
itation and mental debate than she would will- 
ingly have acknowledged even to herself. At 
one moment she would resolve to adhere to the 
strict principles that usually regulated her attire, 
and that resulted in the general sad-colored ef- 
fect of it; at another, she would be tempted to 
relieve the leaden dullness by a bright bow of 
ribbon or a flower. She was divided between a 
desire to vindicate the strength of her intellect 
by showing herself to be above the frivolities of 
fashion, and a secret fear of a Frost's satir- 
ical glances, and, possibly, speeches. 
Mrs. Lovegrove never pr src to herself that 
she was afraid of Mrs. Frost, and certainly the 
latter had no suspicion of the fact, but spoke to 
Mr. Frost of his partner’s wife as ‘‘ that self-suf- 
ficient, wooden-headed woman.” Nevertheless, 
.Mrs. Lovegrove was by no means self-sufficient 
‘enough to be indifferent to the opinion of Mrs. 
Frost. And she concealed more feminine gen- 
tleness and timidity under her hard exterior than 
had ever entered into the composition of the 
beautiful Georgina; which is not, however, say- 
ing much. 
It was about half past four o’clock in the after- 
noon when Mrs. Lovegrove’s fly drew up at the 
_ door of Mr. Frost’s house. Mrs. Lovegrove was 
ushered into a small, shady drawing-room, where 
she found the hostess talking with a lady whose 
appearance struck Mrs. Lovegrove with amaze- 
ment, mingled with disapproval. ‘The visitor 
‘wore a brilliant costume made in the most girlish 

_-mode;.and on the top of a heap of false hair, 
whose excessive quantity displayed a sovereign 
contempt for probability, was perched a small 
white hat adorned with peacock’s feathers. <As 
the face beneath the hat must have faced at least 
sixty summers, the contrast between it and its 
head-gear was startling. 

‘*Oh!” exclaimed Mrs. Frost, in a tone that 
said plainly, Who would have thought of seeing 
you! ‘* How do you do, Mrs. Lovegrove?” 

Mrs. Lovegrove suddenly became conscious, 
as she sat down, of the disagreeable fact that her 
gloves were of a staring yellow color, which 
stood out objectionably against the leaden hue 
of her gown. She had hesitated long before put- 
ting on these gloves, but had at last decided on 
wearing them, as being the only spot of bright- 
ness about her attire. And now, when she saw 
Mrs. Frost’s fine eyes lazily inspecting them, she 
became painfully aware that they were obtrusive, 

that they attracted the eye to every movement 
of her hands, and that she could not so much 
as raise her handkerchief to her face without 
demonstratively exhibiting two yellow glaring 
patches. 

But Mrs. Lovegrove was not one of those 
whose emotions are quickly translated into the 
expression of their faces; she seated herself op- 
posite to the mistress of the house with a stern 
countenance. 

“You have got Mr. Frost back again,” she 
_— after the first greetings were over. ‘‘ How 
is he?” 

‘Well, really,” rejoined Mrs. Frost, ‘‘ you 
ought to know than Ido! You people at 
Bedford Square have more of his company than 
I have.” | | 

‘* But he is at home generally in the evenings, 
my dear, is he not ?” asked she of the peacock’s 
feathers. 

‘¢Sometimes. But in the evening J am often 
out.” 

‘*Yes. Iam never sure whether he will be at 
home or not, and so I do not put off my engage- 
ments.” 

‘¢ Well, J wouldn’t stir if I were in your place. 
I would give up fifty engagements for the chance 
of having a long evening with Mr. Frost.” 

‘*T am sure Mr. Frost would be immensely 
obliged to you, Betsy! I'll tell him,” said 
Georgina, with a languid smile. 

All this time Mrs, Lovegrove was sitting si- 
lent, with her yellow gloves folded in her bes 
She felt very uncomfortable. She had thought 
to find Mrs. Frost alone, and to have drawn 
from her some word about the business which 
had so excited her curiosity. But Mrs. Love- 
grove was not recklessly indiscreet; she would 
not have thought of touching on the topic before 
a stranger, although she would have thought it 
fair to find out, if she could, all that Mrs. Frost 
knew about it. And now here was this simper- 
ing old woman, in whose presence she could not 
say a word, and whose dress Mrs. Lovegrove was 
inclined to consider a disgrace to a Christian 
country. And, besides, neither Mrs. Frost nor 

her guest seemed to take any notice of her! 

_ ‘The simpering old woman, however, very un- 
_ expectedly turned round just as Mrs. Lovegrove 

_ was thinking these thoughts, and said, in a brisk, 
good-humored manner: ‘*‘ Now I want you to 
present me to Mrs. Lovegrove, Georgina.” - 

Mrs. Frost somewhat ungraciously complied. 

** Miss Boyce—Mrs. Lovegrove.” 

**T am an old friend of Mrs. Frost’s,” said 


Miss Boyce, ‘‘ and I don’t approve of the fashion | 


of = introducing people.” 3 
very body is supposed to know every bod 
else,” said Mrs. Frost. 
Mrs. Lovegrove quite understood that she, who 
lived in Bedford Square, was not included in the 
“‘every body.” -But she merely bowed rather 
grimly, and said nothing. 
“*Oh, but that’s a very nonsensical supposi- 
_ tion, my dear,” returned Betsy Boyce, waving 
her hand up and down contemptuously. ‘‘ ‘That 
rule can only apply to a very limited and ex- 
_ Clusive circle indeed; and not to your ‘every 
body,’ nor my ‘ body’ either!’ 
Mrs. Lovegrove felt quite grateful to this odd | 


little person; and began to think that her gay 
petticoat was not quite so short as she had at 
first supposed. 

‘¢ Well; and isn’t this a queer business about 
Sir John Tallis?” p Miss Boyce, with- 
out the least circumlocution. 

Mrs. Lovegrove, being uncertain how much 
the other woman knew, shook her head mys- 
teriously, and said, ‘‘ But is it all true that we 
hear ?” 


there is no doubt that the man is dead—died 
rather suddenly I was told—and that he has left 
a tangle of trouble behind him. Unravel it who 
can!” 


‘* What has he left ?” asked Mrs. Frost. She 
had been leaning back in her chair calculating 
how many yards of some fine old point lace that 
she had seen would suffice to trim her purple 
velvet gown, and wondering whether Mr. Frost's 
business in Naples had gone well enough to make 
him generous with his money. 

**My goodness, Georgina! I say he has left 
mi and worry and vexation, and perhaps 
worse, behind him.” 

‘* How do you mean ?” 

‘*How do I mean! Why only think what a 
dreadful position that poor dear girl, the nicest, 
sweetest creature, Maud Desmond, will be placed 
in! They say that that young woman, the vic- 
ar’s daughter—I’m sorry to say I have a very 
bad opinion of her, and had from the first mo- 
ment I saw her handsome face—claims to be 
Sir John’s widow. And Maud Desmond was 
brought up with her as a sister. ‘The vicar is 
her guardian. Poor Lady Tallis was heraunt. I 
never heard of such a horrid entanglement.” _ 

‘¢Oh, well,” said Mrs. Frost, ‘‘if Miss Des- 
mond cares about the person who went abroad 
with Sir John Gale, Isuppose she will find it 
more satisfactory that her friend should have 
been duly married to him.” | 

‘‘ But, my goodness, Georgina, you don’t ap- 
pear to understand the case,” said Miss Boyce, 
impetuously. 

‘No, I dare say I do not,” replied Mrs.Frost, 
y with a shrug which said plainly, ‘‘ and I don't 
care to understand it.” 

Miss Boyce chattered volubly, pouring out 
statements, some of which were true, some found- 
ed on fact, and some as airily unreal as the 
‘“* baseless fabric of a vision.” She had heard 
something of a will left by Sir John Gale; but 
that part of her information was very vague and 
confused. Some people had told her that Miss 
Desmond would inherit a million of money ; oth- 
ers declared that the vicar’s daughter would have 
it all; a third story was that Sir John had be- 
queathed the bulk of his wealth 4o a newly-dis- 
covered relative of his in Naples, 

‘¢ But how in the world did you hear all this ?” 
asked Mrs. Lovegrove, during a breathless pause 
in Miss Boyce’s talk. © | 

Miss Boyce was rather flattered by the ques- 
tion. 3 

‘‘Oh, my dear soul,” she answered, smiling 
shrewdly, ‘*‘ although I do not know quite ‘ev- 
patton LM nevertheless. And as to hearing, I 
never wonder at people hearing of things; I’m 
only puzzled when they don’t hear of ’em! The 
world is very small, after all. And I declare to 
you that I often solemnly thank Providence that 
I have no episode in my life to hide, either for 
my own sake or any one else’s; for I protest on 
my. honor the fable of the ostrich burying his 
head in the sand is a trifle to the sort of thing I 
observe in the-world, where, positively, people 
will tie a bit of a gauze veil over their noses, and 
fancy that nobody can see through it!” 

ts. Lovegrove returned to. Bedford Square 
primed with intelligence, which, like a good wife, 
she was minded dutifully to share with her hus- 
‘hand. 


But he met her first words with a grave ad- 
monition to say as little as possible on the sub- 
ject of Sir John Tallis Gale’s affairs. 

‘¢ Frost brings a queer account of the state of 
the case. ‘There is, it seems, awWwill. But if the 
second marriage be proved valid, the will is, of 
course, waste paper,” said Mr. Lovegrove. 

‘¢ My dear Augustus, let me understand! Who 
‘inherits the property under the will ?” 

’ The last person one would expect to inherit 
it: Miss Desmond !” 

Mrs. Lovegrove’s maternal thoughts flew back 
to her son. Jf Maud should prove to be an 
heiress, and if she could be induced to like Au- 
gustus! 

She said a word or two on the subject to her 
husband. But Mr. Lovegrove’s feeling on the 
matter was not quite in harmony with her own. 

‘¢* Augustus is a capital fellow,” said the fa- 
ther; ‘* but I don’t believe he has a chance in 
that quarter.” 


young woman ought to be proud and thankful to 
win!” 

‘‘T suppose most mothers say the same of 
their sons, Sarah. But put the case that our 
Dora were to come into a great fortune, would 
you think such a young man as Augustus a fit- 
ting match for her ?” 

That’s quite different—” 

**Aha! It is, is it?” 

‘‘Be so good as not to interrupt. me, Mr. 
Lovegrove. I mean—I mean—that I don't 
know where to find such another goune man as 
Augustus. I’m sure any girl might go down on 
her knees and thank Heaven for such a husband 
as Augustus.” 

‘¢ Did you go down on your knees and thank 
Heaven, when I proposed to you, Sally? I don’t 
much believe in the girls doing that sort of 
thi 


And then Mr. Lovegrove retired behind his 
newspaper, and no more was said on the subject 


. between the husband and wife. 


‘¢ All true? Very few. 
things that one hears are ad/ true. But I believe 


body,’ I have a considerable circle of ac- 


‘‘Why not? He would be a husband any’ 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Tue query is, shall we have January in May, since 
we enjoyed something very like May during January ? 
The “‘ oldest inhabitant” seldom has experienced any 
thing like it. And our charming days have been de- 
lightful for walks and rides—only, all the while, om- 
inous predictions have been sounding in our ears of 
fearful blocking snow-storms in February, of torna- 
does in March, and frost-nipped buds in April and 
May. And when July comes, shall we have any ice 
to use in those many luxurious ways which have be- 
come almost a necessary part of our summer exist- 
ence in the city ? . | 


There have been many versions of the story of 
George Peabody's early love. The facts are said to 
be that, about thirty years ago, a young lady of Prov- 
idence, having finished her school education, went to 
Europe; but not before she had given her affections 
to a young man living in Philadelphia. The young 
man, however, met with misfortune, and was in no 
situation to marry; and, unwilling that the lady 
should waste her youth in long years of waiting, he 
rejeased her from her engagement. In Europe she 
met George Peabody, then, comparatively speaking, 
a young man, but one who was already making his 
mark. He was struck with her grace and loveliness, 
and, though her heart still clung to her loved one 
across the Atlantic, after a time she became his affi- 


anced wife. When she returned to this country, and © 


met her first love, all her former affection came back, 
if, indeed, it had ever left her, and she was willing to 
share a moderate income with him. All was told to 
Mr. Peabody, and he, with that manliness that char- 
acterized his every action, gave her up, and in due 
time she was married. The marriage proved a happy 
one; and the lady is now a widow, living in Massa- 
chusetts. 


England printed last year five hundred novels and 
five hundred children’s books, either new or new edi- 
tions of old works; and enough other new books to 
bring the number up to 4500. 


Many sensational reports have been circulated re- 
specting the prevalence of small-pox in our city at 
this time. It is undoubtedly true that the disease has 
existed to some extent in some of the most wretched 
and densely populated sections of the city. This has 
been the result of natural causes, was long ago pre- 
dicted, and has been guarded against by our Board of 
Health with all possible care; The disease is not 
spreading now, but, on the contrary, diminishing, in 
consequence of the vigorous measures taken. A large 
number of the poorer classes have been unprotected 
by vaccination, and, of course, any contagion arriving 
unawares from foreign ports was likely to spread. 
The officers of the Board of Health have made most 
ample arrangements for all to avail themselves of this 


‘simple preventive, using the most scrupulous care that 


the vaccine virus should be fresh and pure. 

Many question the protective power of vaccination. 
In regard to this point statistics show that no death 
from small-pox or varioloid has occurred among the 
fifty thousand persons who have been vaccinated with- 
in the past year under the superintendence of the 
Metropolitan Board of Health. Those public schools 
in the city in which the rule of vaccination has been 
thoroughly observed are free from the disease. Be- 
fore vaccination was introduced into New York about 


one hundred in every one thousand deaths were from 
small-pox; but since that time—more than half a cen- 


tury ago—only about seventeen in one thousand have 


| perished from that disease. So that facts show that 


death from small-pox has kept pace with the univer- 
sality of vaccination among the people. | 


During the recent severe illness of Victor Emanu- 
el, the Pope rescinded the excommunication which 
had been pronounced against him, so that in case of 
death the soul of the excommunicated monarch might 
take its flight to purgatory, instead of hell. To every 
body's surprise the Xing of Italy rapidly recovered. 
The Pope did not reckon upon this; and now the 
question is, shall the royal convalescent be re-excom- 
municated by Pope and Council ? 


M. Ollivier, the new Prime Minister of France, is 


very simple in his habits. He receives his friends only 


at breakfast. He dines at seven o'clock, goes to bed 
early, and rises at six or seven o’clock, He drinks 
only water, never smokes, seldom goes to the theatre, 
and then only to hear the music. So says the Court 
Journal. ‘ 

Madame Ristori has met with brilliant success in 
Brazil, and the Emperor has been one of her most en- 
thusiastic and demonstrative admirers. 


The emancipation of the Russian serfs will be com- 
plete during February, and they will be allowed to 
settle where they pl It is probable that many 
of those who now inhabit the northern districts will 
make use of their liberty to emigrate to the south, 
where the land is exceedingly fertile, and work will 
be more remunerative. This, however; will be hard 
for those who remain, as emancipation dues are levied 


_ not on the individual, but on the commune; and if 


the emigration is any thing like so extensive as good 
judges expect it will be, it must reduce the communes 
in the north to utter ruin, besides causing heavy losses 
to the government. 
How convenient it might be in times when food is 
scarce and high if human beings possessed the power 
of the synapta, a curious creature which lives in the 
sea—and looks like a eucumber of variable dimen- 
sions! When this animal is subjected to a forced 
fast singular phenomenon is observed. It success- 
iv-: - detaches various parts of its own body, which 
it an .putates spontaneously. A great compression, or 
ring, ‘s first formed, and then the separation of the 
condemned part takes place quite suddenly. Appar- 
ently the animal, feeling that it has not sufficient 
food to support its whole body, is able to suppress the 
parts which it would be most difficult to support. | 


A party of young men in Springfield, Ohio, spent a 
part of New-Year’s Day in firing salutes from their re- 
volvers. One of the number afterward complained of 
not feeling well. No special trouble was experienced 
through the day, but at night on examination a bullet 
hole was found in the rim of his hat, and upon further 
search it appeared that the bullet which had pierced his 
hat had also entered his head, although he declared he 
was not aware of it, and suffered no inconvenience 
from it. The young man was not at his own home 
at this time; but the next evening he went home, 
and pon stating the facts to his parents medical 
aid was summoned. Two pbysicians examined the 


berg, Faust, anéSchoeffer, erected in. 
thirteen 


prostrated a day by the wound; goes about as if no- 
thing had happened, although some of the attending 
physicians declare that the ball must have passed 
through the skull. 


A most singular case of depravity is mentioned in 
a Philadelphia paper. A young woman, only twenty- 
one years old, is stated to be one of the moving spirits 
of a gang in that city known as the “ Forty Thieves.” 
She is called the “Queen,” and goes wherever the 
gang goes, doing the cooking for the vagabonds who 
compose it. She says that she is the daughter of a 
local preacher living in Germantown, who once was a . 
minister to India. But to all entreaties of parents and 
friends to return home she has turned a deaf ear. 
Some strange influence must have induced a young 
girl to such a course of life. ai 

Never was religious charity paraded in a more gro- 
tesque and silly form than in a list of contributions to 
the ‘‘ Jubilee Fund,” a religious society which has re- 
cently sprung up in London. A few examples of the 
entries will be sufficient for our readers: “ Mr. Henry 
K-——, for a Manx wife and nine children, whom the 
Lord has graciously given to his servant, £20; Mr. W. 
H——, in remembrance of two beloved wives in heav- 


en, and in memory of having heard the Rev. J. Wesley _ 


preach in Wallingford, £1 5e.; Mr. John W——, as an 
expression of gratitude for an excellent wife in heav- 
en, and an excellent wife on earth, £21; a thank-of- 
fering for five precious children, yet lent unto me to 
cheer and gladden my widowed heart, £5 for each, 
£25; for Anna, my precious partner for thirty-one 
years, now beholding the King in his glory, £5." 


The valuable library and art gallery which: Mr. 
James Lenox has offered az a free gift to our citizens 
will be a treasure to the public, and.particularly to 
American scholars. Many years have been spent in 
completing this “collection of manuscripts, printed 
books, engravings, maps, statuary, paintings, draw- 
ings, and other works of art;” and the value of it © 
can scarcely be estimated. An act incorporating the 
Trustees of the Lenox Library has passed both branch- 
es of the State Legislature. The donor of this collec- 
tion has also offered, as a site for a building, such real 
estate in the vicinity of the Central Park as may be 
required, and $300,000 in money. Two-thirds of this 
sum are to be expended in the erection of a suitable 


building, and the remainder to be devoted to neces- 


sary attendant expenses. 

The Couton du Nit is very fashionable just now 
among the ladies of the French court. But let not 
our fair readers ignorantly desire to follow the style, 


for by it her Majesty is prevented from wearing low - 


dresses for a while! This locg) scourge, irritating, 
but not dangerous, generally chooses the hands or 
feet for its habitat; but, both with her Majesty and 
Madame de la Poéze, it has taken possession of the 
neck.: Doctors are yet in doubt as to the origin of 
the spiteful little eruption. Some declare it to be oc- 
casioned by the larva of the worm peculiar to the mud 
of the Nile; others attribute it to the sand-fly, which, 
in search of moisture, buries itself beneath the skin. 
The irritation produced is painful in the extreme, and 
every individual in her Majesty’s suit has suffered 
more or less from its attacks. 


Rumor says that, not long ago, Senator Hamlin, be: — 


ing requested to frank some letters, complied with the 
request by placing three-cent stamps on them, and 
then returned them to the writers to be regularly 


Another terrible kerosene accident. One morning 


wound, and came to the conclusion that the ball 
which had entered his head had lodged under the 
frontal bone, the young man at times complaining 
of a dull pain in his right temple. He has not been 


last week a woman living in Brooklyn, while building ' 


the fire, took a can of kerosene and poured it upon 
the coals, to make them kindle more quickly. 
fire communicated to the can, which instantly ¢x- 


ploded, scattering the burning oil over the woman's | 
garments. A little two-year-old child, seeing her mo- | 


ther in flames, ran to help ler, and took hold of her 


clothing, when her dress also caught fire, and before | 


assistance could reach them they were both so badly 
burned that nothing could be done to save them. 
After lingering in great agony, they died the next day. 


According to Paris papers the price of oysters has 
become so fabulously high that a new shéll-fish has 
come to the rescue, which not only answers the same 
purpose as the oyster, but is in some respects an im- 
provement upon it! The new shell-fish is the “ pal- 
ourde ;” it is a bivalve smaller than the oyster, and of 
a more elliptical form. It-can be eaten like the oys- 
ter, but has this advantage, that it can be dressed like 
the mussel with the most satisfactory results. | 3 


Professor Agatino Longo, of the University of Ca- 
tania, has lately published at Rome a philosophical 
work which is designed to counteract the “immoral” 
tendencies of modern science. The following passage 
may serve to show the spirit in which it is written: 


** Only Catholicism could produce a Dante, a Tasso, 
a Galileo,a Columbus. The anti-Catholic sects can do 
nothing but state paradoxes and sow ignorance, What 
has Natural Philosophy been from the time of Newton . 
till our own?—A myth, What is Newton's theory of 
attraction ?—The height of extravagance. Who are 
the most thought-confusing sophists in the world ?— 
The astronomers with their attraction of gravitati 
and the natural philosophers with their Sapchanical 
theory of heat. hen will an orthodox and sensible 
a — rise ?—When the theories of gravi- 

tion an ity, the central fire, and Humboldt’s 
*‘ Kosmos’ are banished to the region of chimeras. A 
single man rises superior to all others, of whatever 
class and whatever station they may be. He is Pius 

., Rome’s great priest. His word has authority, 
and before him the mighty men of earth and the wise. 
men of this world bow their heads.” 


An interesting fragment of about eight hundred 
lines of an early History of the Holy Grail, in allit- 
erative verse, has been found in the Vernon MS. in 
the Bodleian library, by the Rev. Walter W. Skeat. 
The fragment is without beginning or end, but it . 
describes chiefly the wondrous shield prepared by 


- Evalash or Mordreins (Slow-of-belijef) for his de- 


scendant Sir Galahad. This alliterative Grail frag- 
ment is to be published at an early day. 

The death is announced of the Baron Schmidt von 
der Launitz, the sculptor. He was a native of Cour- 
land, and long a resident at Prankfort, where he died 
at the age of seventy-four years. His most important 
work is the ‘monument to the first printers, Guten- 

Frankfort about 


years ago, 
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THE RUMFORD MEDALS. 


Ix 1796 Count tions in a letter ad- 
dressed to Jonn Apams, requested the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences 
to accept five thousand dollars in Ufiited 
States stocks. the interest of which was to 
be applied to premiums to American au- 
thors of important disceveries, Improve- 
ments, or inventions in #egard to light and 
heat. ‘The premiums were to consist of 
two medals, one of gold and one of silver, 
together of the intrinsic Value of three hun- 
dred dollars. © At a recent’ meeting of the 
Academy, in Boston, these medals. (of, 
which engravings will be found o1 this 
page) were awarded to Mr. Groner I. 
Coriiss, of -Providence. Rhode Island. 
The presentation was made by Dr. Asa 
Gray, President of the Academy, with the 
following remarks. * 

ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT. 
wien of fhe Acari 

‘At the last anniversary meeting, after a care- 
fal investication by your appropriate commit- 
tee, you 


awarded the Rumford Medal to Mr. 

Coxruiss, for improvements of the 
steam-engine. The vold*medal and a silver 
duplicate have been struck, and are now be- . 
fore us. The inventor whose genius you have thus 
recognized has responded to our call, and is now pres- 
ent. Ifit be your pleasure, these medals will now be 
sonsgned to his hands. 


Mr. Corliss: 

The trust which our countryman, Couyt Roumrorp, 
charged this Académy to administer empowered it to 
award these medals *‘to the author of any important 
discovery or useful improvement on light or on heat, 
Which shall hate been made and published by print- 
ins, or im any known tothe pablic, in any 
part of the continent of America, or of any of the 
American islands—preference being always given to 
such discoveries as <hall, in the opmion of the Acad- 
emy, tend most to promote the good of mankind.” 

As this is only the fifth occasion since the founda- 
tion of the trust upon which this premium has been 
given, it may well be inferred that the Academy has 
in no case bestowed it inconsiderately. 

It has required the discovery or invention to be 


| 


real, original, and important.’ It ix not restrieted to | 


considerations of cirdéct practical bevetit, but it may, 
as it did ‘in the first instance, in the case of the oxy- 
hydrogen blowpipe, honor a discovery of much sci- 
entific imverest, the uses of which are limited. It 
would not hesitate to crown any successful, however 
recondite or theoretical investigation, within the as- 
signed domain, being confident that no considerable 
incfease of our knowledge of the laws and forces of 
Nature is likely to remain unfruitfal. But the Acad- 
emy rejoices when, as now, it can signalize an inven- 


1.—OBVERSBE. 


tion which unequivocally tends to promote that which 
the founder had most at heart, and commended to 
our parucular regard, the material good of man- 
kind. 
Without entering into details, it will be possible to 
state the ground upon which the present award has 
been made. It is for the abolition of the throttle- 
valve of the steam-engine, and the transference of the 
regulation by the governor to a system of induction- 
valves of your own invention; with the advantage of 
a large saving in fuel, and, what is often more im- 
portant in manufacturing industry, the maintenance 
of perfectly uniform motion under varying work. 
-revious to your improvements the regulation of 
the power and velocity of the steum-engine was uni- 
versally effected by an instrument placed in the 
steam-pipe, well mamed the throttle-valve, beirg 
used to choke off the steam in its passage from the 
boiler, to reduce more or less its pressure before it 
was allowed to act within the engine. Avoiding this 
wasteful process, your engine embodies within itself 


_a principle by which it appropriates the full, direct, 


and expansive force of the steam, and measures out 
for itself at each stroke, with the utmost precision, 
the exact quantity necessiiry to maintain the power 
reguired. 
in the most approved engines previously used for 
manufacturing purposes, the valves employed were 
comparatively difficult to operate, too far from the 
piston, and in other respects unfit for working in con- 
nection With the governor. Their abandonment, and 
the substitution of others suitable for the purpose 
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2.—REVEPSE. 


THE RUMFORD MEDAL. 


that you had in view, demanded an entire change in 
the structure of the engine. 

In the reconstruction your mastery of the resources 
of mechanism is conspicuously shown. You intro- 
duced four valves to the cylinder, two for the induc- 
tion and two for the eduction of thé@#steam; and by 
your device of a wrist-plate you give to each valye a 
rapid motion in opening and closing, and a slow mo- 
tion after the closing has been effected, thus securing 
a perfection in valve movements never before attaii- 
t The special object of these changes, and the qist 
of your‘invention, was to place the induction-valves 
under the control of the governor, by which they are 


- operated in opening through a mechajiism from which 


they are released earlier or later in the stroke of the 


- piston, according as more or Jess power is demanded 


of the engine—the governor, with extreme sensibility, 
determining the point where the supply of steam 
should be cut off. Thus, at every stroke of the pis- 
ton, just so much steam is accurately meted out to the 
cvlinder as is needed to maintain uniform velocity, 


- and left to expand then, and by its expansion devel- 


op the maximum of propelling force. 

Allow me to read to the Academy a brief account 
of the Corliss engine, by one of the most eminent of 
British engineers, Mr. J. Scorr Russe.., which must 
needs be free from personal or national prepuossession., 
It is from one of the official reports on the Paris Uni- 
versal Exhibition of 1867: 

“A third remarkable engine is 
invention and execution, and for 
remarkable feature of the Amerig§ 


merican, both in 


epartment. It 


~ 


a 
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MY 


exhibits thoughtful design, ingenious contriy- 
ance, retived skill, and admirable execution. 
It is singularly unlike an English engine. It 
has four ports on four differen} parts of the 
cylinder, two on one side and {wo on the op- 

osite, each Worked by a separate mechanism. 
These ports are worked by valves, not sliding 
like our own, on flat surfaces, but sliding valves 
on cylindrical surfaces. Close up to the cylin- 
der these valves cut off the steam with scarce a 
particle of waste room, and so economize to the 
utmost the high-pressure steam which they ad- 
mit, and which they use as expansively and 
as sparingly as possible. The mechanism by. 
which ‘these valves are moved is to our eye 
outlandish and extraordinary; but, it is, in 
truth, refined, elegant, most effectual, and judi- 
cious; it spares steam to the utmost, but devel- 
ops what it uses to most effect. Then it pro- 
portions in an admirable way the doses of 
steam it serves out to the continually-varying~ 
quantity of work the engine has to do. ‘The 
e mechanism of ifs mechanical governor is won- 
derfully delicate and direct; the vovernor is 
sensitive to the most delicate changes of speed, 
snd feels theslightest demand upon the engine 
for more or less work and steady speed. A 
mechanism as beautiful as the human hand re- 
leases or retains its grasp of the feeding-valve, 
-and gives a greater or less dose of steam in 
nice proportion to each:varying want. The 
American engine of Coniiss every where tells 
of wise. forethoucht, judicious proportion, 
xound execution, and exquisite contrivance.” 
It appears that within the twenty years since 
this machinery was perfected more than 1000 en- 
gines of the kind have been built in the United States, 
and several hundreds in other countries, giving an ag- 
gregate of not less than 250,000 horse-power ; that, as 
to economy of fuel, evidence has been afforded to the 


-Rumford Committee showing a saving over older 


forms of engine of about one-third. As toits other 
crowning excellence, uniformity of velocity, the pur- 
chasers of one of the engines, now in its eighteenth 
year of service, certify that, with the power varyin 
from 60 to 360 horse-power within a minute, the spee 
of the engine is not perceptibly affected. 

It is worth noting that when these medals were 
voted to you, Mr. Corsiss, just a century had passed 
since James Watt first patented his improvements 
of the steam-engine. The vast results of these im- 
yrovements—the difference between the engine when 
Vatr found it and when he left it—make one of the 
most important chapters in the history of applied sci- 
ence. It isa great thing to say, but I may not with- 
hold the statement, that, in the opinion of those who 
have officially investigated the matter, no one inven- 
tion since Wat's time has so enhanced the efficiency 
of the steam-engiue as this for which the Rumford 
Medal is now. presented to you. 

If Wart, or his partner Boritrox, could boast that 
they held the supply of that which almost every body 
longed to have, power, you may justly felicitate your- - 
self, and permit us to felicitate you, upon your ability 
to supply a greater amount of steam-power for the 
expenditure, and an exacter nicety in its governance, 
than any of your predecessors. 

In acknowledgment of this benefit, the American 
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Academy, administering Count Rcmrorp’s trust, now, 
by the hands of its presiding officer, presents to you 
these honorable testimonials of its high appreciation 
of what you have done. And the Fellows here as- 
sembled join with me, I am sure, in most sincere and 
hearty wishes that you may long enjoy this and sim- 
ilar distinctions, along with mare material rewards 
of your genius and skill—hoping also that these may 
still be fruitful in yet other inventions, redounding to 
your honor and advantage, and to the promotion of 
the good of mankind. 

Mr. Cor.iss accepted the medals, and replied 
as follows: 
Mr. President: 

Competitive honors are the reward of effort, 
Jated by rivalry and ambition. But this honor 
from gentlemen who scan the whole fi 
and art, and in deliberate council make their awards 
in discharge of a sacred trust. To this consideration 
TI add the historical associations connected with the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, and the sci- 
entific fame of its members; and [ receive this testi- 
monial with grateful. acknowledgment of a distin- 
guished honor. 


AERIAL VOYAGES. 

A numBek of French and English artists went 
up in balloons last year to take bird's-eye views 
of the world. If they didn’t go quite up to the. 
moon, they went nearer. tGour planetary neighbor 
than any living creature had gone before: and 


from that celestial height obtained most extens- . 


ive panoramas of the various countries of Eu- 
rope. This pursuit of ** high art” was not unat- 
tended with dangers and perilous adventures, 
such as the one represented by the artist on this 
page. In this instance, Mr. GLaIsHer, Director 
of the Meteorological Observatory of Greenwich, 
England, with a eompanion named CoXxwELL, 
ascended to an elevation of more than 34,000 


feet above the level of the sea, and higher than ” 


the loftiest mountain peak of the globe. From 
this point the panoramic view of the country 
spread out beneath them was truly magnificent ; 
but the cold was intense, the air almost too thin 
for respiration; and Mr. GLAIsHER, while en- 
gage in making observations, suddenly tainted 
and became insensible. Mr. endeavy- 
ored to open the throttle-valve, in order to de- 
scend, but the valve-cord had become so entan- 
gle that this was impossible. Perceiving but 
ohe way to preserve bis lite and that of his com- 
panion, the daring aeronaut climbed up to where 
he could reach and open the valve. His move- | 
ment caused the balloon to oscillate in the most 
frightful manner, and whirl in tremenduus cir 
cles through the attenuated atmosphere. Had 
his benumbed hands slipped on the cords to 
which he clung, he must have been precipitated 
headlong downward through the enormous gulf 
of space, while the balloon, freed from his weight, 
would have shot up into a still rarer atmosphere, 
where it must have Mtirst. Fortunately his strong 
brain withstood the delirium of that tremendous 
waltz with the balloon, and his life and that of 
his companion were saved. 


AERIAL VOY 
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Our second illustration exhibits the singular. 


appearance of the white mountains of cloud be- 
held, from the balloon called L’Entreprenant, by 
M. W. pvr FowsviL_e, in his second ascent, on 
March 22, 1868, from La Villette, near Paris. 


They looked quite solid, like a snow-covered 


range of the Alps viewed from the Gorner or the 
Breithorn; and their aspect is well represented 
by the engraving.” 
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THOMAS C. DURANT. 


THOMAS C. DURANT. 


THomas CLarK Durant, whose portrait we 
give on this page, has just reached the age of 
fifty, having been born at Lee, Massachusetts, on 
the 6th of February, 1820.- He was educated as 
a physician, and took his degree, but without go- 
ing into. practice betook himself early to other 
pursuits. He Has been largely interested in the 
construction of important railroads in this coun- 
try, especially in the West, and was the leading 
spirit in pushing the Pacific Railroad to comple- 
tion, holding much the same relation to that im- 
portant enterprise as M. Lessrps holds to tie 
Suez Canal. When the last tie was laid he re- 
tired from the management of the road, and is 
now devoting his energies to the construction of 
a railway through the Northern Wilderness, from 
Saratoga to Ogdensburg. | 

Mr. Durant has at times taken a leading part 
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NEW-YEAR’S EVE IN IRELAND. 


Tue jolly scene depicted on page 108 is a gath 
ering of Irish peasants, assembled in a snug old 
cabin to dance the New Year in in their own 
merry-hearted way. It is a poor place where 
they hold fheir revelry. By day the pigs whine 
and grunt about the floor, and make dashing 
forays in search of potato-skins. The earth floor 


is worn into,holes, where the children sail ships: 


in the rain-water that drips from the roof. There 
are old hats stuffed in the broken windows; and 
in every nook and corner are seen evidences of 
improvidence, idleness, and carelessness. Never- 
theless, happiness has not entirely deserted the 
old cabin. ‘fo-night all troubles are forgotten 
the absentee: landlord, the hard, grasping agent, 
the bad times, the indifferent harvest—and every 
one is enjoying himself, the old people at cards, 
and the young folks courting or dancing. 

here is no evening to be,galled an evening in 
Ireland without a fight; an& perhaps an hour or 
two later, when the priest has arrived to take 


charge of*the ceremonies, and the whisky has. 


circulated freely in glasses, egg-shells, and scoop- 


ed potatoes, a hasty blow or word from some — 
‘, jealous lover may bring on the fun. 


| When the 
shillalahs have had their turn the priest will set 
them quiet ina moment. ** Why, you murther- 
ers,” hell bawl, ‘*vou misguided Antinomian 
Episcopalians, you vile Mohammedan impostors, 
are you going to commit murther? Yown with 
your sticks, or I'll turn vou intostocks and stones 
where you stand, and make world’s wonders of 
you as, long as you live and breathe!” ‘Then 
peace. will descend upon the cabin, and all will 
gather about the supper-table, at which lis rev- 
erence will preside. The mirth may be bojster- 
ous at these revels, the appointments rough, the 
guests humble: but you will have to travel far 
before vou -hear sharper wit. or find more, real 
enjoynient. 


THE SARDINE FISHERY AT 
NANTES. 


SARDINES are the young of the pilchard (€/u- 
pea pilchardus). They get the (sain of sar- 
dines from having been formerly caught in great 
quantities at the island of Sardinia. They are 
stl largely taken in the Mediterranean, but for 
export trade chiefly off the western coast of 
France. The bait is of prepared cod-roe. called 
rogue, and the sardines are inclosed in fine-meshed 
nets, when they come to the surface to eat the 
rogue. They are beheaded, pressed into tins, 
covered with oil, and soldered up. Sham sar- 
dines are largely sold, preserved and packed like 
the real ones. These are sprats, young herrings, 


or any young fish with sufficient resemblance to © 


a sardine to pass muster. It is very difficult, 
when these so-called sardines are headless and 
pressed flat in oil, to ‘tell them from’ the real 
ones. 

"The fishing begins at the end of May, and fin- 
ishes toward the early part of November. The 


‘fish make their appearance in the Bay of Biscay 


toward Les Sables d’Olonnes. Vendée. and come 


up as far as Douarnenez, Bretagne, and remain 


between those places all summer. They are not 
to be found above or below those places. ‘The 
sardines when they first appear ‘are’ small, and 
begin to become larger in July. However, they 


in important stock speculations in Wak Street, , generally remain small at Les Sables d’Olonnes, 
where he is known as a bold, far-seeing, and suc- | and much too large at Douarneffez. . 
cessful operator. . Of late, however, he has paid | 


but little attention to stocks. He is a gentleman 
of large means, liberal style. of living, and i 

known among vachtsmen as the owner of the 
Idler, a yacht which has won several races in the 
contests of the squadron. Among all who know 
him he has a high reputation for business probi- 
ty, cultivated taste, and genial liberality, and the 
social qualities that win respect and attract friends. 


AERIAL 
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VOYAGES—CLOUD RANGE 


From two to three thousand bats, with five 
men in each, are employed in the fishery. The 
fishing ‘takes place trem three to twenty miles 
from the coast. The sardines are baited with 
Sish spawn, called rogue, coming generally from 
Norway, in barrels of about 135 kilos. Dsring 
the season of the fishing from 28,000 to 30,000 
barrels of this spawn are employed. 

As soon as the sardines are landed thev are 


S$; SEEN FROM A BALLOON. 
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prepared, boiled in salad oil, and put into tin 
_ boxes, then recovered with fresh oil, and soldered 
ul 


aration to no pthe good qualities that depend 
particularly onfthe freshvess of the fish, and the 
choice of good olive-oi/ is most essential. ‘The 
less the sardines are touched the better they are. 
his is the reason (too much handling) why the 
sardines without bones have been soon discred- 
ited. 
The quantity prepared every year, under fa- 
vorable circumstances. is about 25,000,000 can- 
isters of half size. ‘Ihe quarter and whole can- 
isters are included. in this calculation. ‘The 
_ quantity prepared at four. fishing-places on the 
coast of Brittany is, according to the good or 
bad circumstances of the fishing, from 1,700,000 


2,000,000 half‘canisters of the /argest size. 


GEORGE PEABODY.. 
“Write him as one who loved his fellow-men.” 


PLace among the illustrious dead! 
Lo, a hero comes! 

Not with tramp of martial tread ; 
Not with muffled drums ; 

But.a nation’s tears, to-day, 

Speak a good man passed away. 


Much of glittering gold he gained,- . 
Earth’s most-souglit-for treasure: 

Not to build a vaunted name ; 

_ Not for selfish: pleasure ; 

But to cast, with liberal hand, ° 

Richest gifts throughout the land! 


Many a pleasant home he reared ; 
And the poor:man’s blessing, 
iLike a sunbeam, followed him, 
With a mute caressing; , 
Wafted unto heaven in 
Found his name accept there! 


Famine, gaunt, forsook the path, 
From -his steps retreating : 
Saddest faces smiling grew 
At his kindly greeting ; 
For he passed not coldly by, 
With proud mien and careless eye. 


So his life has sweetly passed, 
Fellow-men befriending ; 
Now hé reaps a harvest rich 
That shall know no ending: 
Heaven's approving smile is won, . 
And the Master says, ** Well-done!”. 


SILVER. 


SILVER is the most useful, if not the most val- 
uable, of the precious metals; and if it is not 
invested with the same marvelous and romantic 
interest as its companion, gold, there is still much 
that is interesting about its history and its man- 
ufacture. 

Silver has a specific gravity of 10.50; it is less 
hard than gold, but harder than copper, and in 
A pure state may easily be cut with a knife. In- 
ferior only to gold in malleability, it can be beat- 
| en out into a leaf y5¢55, of an inch in thick- 


! ness; while in tenacity it surpasses its moré val- 


nable rival—a.wire one-twelfth of agsinch thick 
being capable of supporting a weight of nearly 
200 pounds. One of the most remarkable prop- 
erties of silver, however, is that it reflects light 
and heat more completely than any other metal. 


| The rays of the sun concentrated by the most 
| powerful burning-glass, which would easily melt 


‘gold or plantinum, strike powerless upon the 
highly-polished surface of a silver object. ‘They 
are reflected, not absorbed, and the metal re- 
mains unatiected by the heat. Another effect 
of this quality of silver is its power of retaining 
heat; whence its use for the manufacture of tea- 
pots, cottee-pots, and .other vessels for holding 
liquids which are required to be kept as hot as 
possible, 

Silver has been esteemed as one of the pre- 
cious metals from the earliest times, and would 
seem to have been used as a medium of exchange 
even before gold. We read that Abraham pur- 
chased the field of Ephron for 400 shekels of 
silver, and Joseph was sold for forty pieces of 
the’same metal. It is noteworthy, also, that the 
Hebrew word for silver has exactly the signifi- 
cation of the modern French word argent — 
meaning either ‘‘ silver” or ‘‘money.” Silver, 
however, was certainly not coined until it had 
been used for many hundred years as a medium 
of exchange. According to Herodotus, money 
was first stamped or coined by the Lydians, 
about 700 years before the Christian era. 

The velue of silver, as compared with that of 
gold, has varied greatly at different periods. M. 
Faucher is of opinion that originally silver, in 
‘some countries, was worth quite as much, if not 

‘more, than gold. In the fifth century B.C. gold 
was only worth six times as much as silver; and 
in some ancieht Egyptian laws we find the rela- 
tive values of the metals fixed at two and a half 
toone. The immense amount of silver obtained 


. from Asia, Greece, and Spain during the Roman 


Empire caused its value to be much depreciated ; 
but the deficiency of skill in working the ores, 
and the great demand for the metal for orna- 
mental purposes in the sixteenth century, caused 
its value to rise to one-tenth of that of gold. 
During the last hundred and fifty years its value 
has been pretty constant at one-fifteenth of the 
value of gold, - 

_ The chief silver - producing countries of an- 
tiquity were Nubia, Ethiopia, and parts of Greece ; 
but the wealth of the Spanish mines was devel- 
oped at a very early period, and was the princi- 
pal support of the extensive commerce so long 
carried on by the Pheenicians, Carthaginians, 
and Romans. A very valuahle mine was opened 
by Hannibal himself in the Sierra Morena. ‘The 


‘The greatest activity is necessary in the prep-- 


| 
| 


g 


Spaniards continued to supply Europe from their 
native mines until the discovery of the New World 
opened to them‘a fresh field for enterprise in the 
golden realms of South America. _ 

The celebrated mines of Potosi, in Peru, were 
for a long time unrivaled, but they have fallen 
off greatly in productiveness of late years; and 
owing to the heavy government dues -in Peru 
and Bolivia, and the rude and inaccessible coun- 
try in which the silver is found, the eu has 
fallen off to such a degree that, while Mexico 
alone exports annually more than 2,000,000 
pounds, only 600;000 pounds are exported from 
all South America! Spain contributes about 
150,000 pounds; Austria, 90,000 pounds; and 
Great Britain, 70,000 ds. Silver, like gold, 
is also found in small qhantities in almost every 


part of the world; but it should be remarked } 


that in Great Britain it is very rarely found in a 
pure state, but chiefly combined with lead, from 
which it is separated by a very ingenious process 
called cupellation. Even in Mexico the metal 
is usually found in such an impure state as to 
render its refining complicated and expensive. 
It is separated from its impurities in two ways. 
In the first method the ore is crushed to powder 
in a mill, and the silver separated by means of 
mercury and common salt, In the second meth- 
od the silver is combined with lead by fusion, 
and afterward separated by cupellation. In this 
process the lead containing the silver is roasted 
in small crucibles, or cupe/s, made of bone ashes. 
These cupels have the property of absorbing the 
oxyds of those metals which are affected by ox- 
ygen, and holding those that will not oxydize. 
A current of air is made to pass over the metal 
when in a state of fusion, and the lead, being 
oxydized by the oxygen, is absorbed into the cu- 
pel. When the oxydized lead, or Atharge, is all 
absorbed, the cupel is withdrawn from the fur- 
nace, and its contents are pure silver. 

The silver-smith’s art has been at all times 
held in the highest esteem among civilized na- 
tions; but it received a wonderful impetus in Eu- 
rope from the triumph of the Christian religion, 
under Constantine, in the early part of the fourth 
century. Incredible sums were lavished on dec- 
orating the‘ Christian churches, especially at 
Rome, with figures, shrines, and ornaments of 
silver, and sometimes even of gold; and com-. 
munion vessels, croziers, and crosses still remain 
to bear witness to the liberality and artistic taste 
of the early converts. France soon began to take 
a lead in the beauty of her works in silver; and 
Eloy, a celebrated artificer in the precious met- 
als, was made a bishop by Dagobert I., and sub- 
sequently canonized. He did not cease to work 
after his consecration, and his example was fol- 
lowed by many of the French bishops. A taste 
for ‘Saint Eloy’s art was thus created in France, 
which continued to flourish in the monasteries 
and religious houses during many centuries of 
barbarism.’ The calamities which befell Italy 
during the seventh and eighth centuries checked 
the progress of the art; but after the consolida- 
tion of the temporal power of the popes by Char- 
lemagne, the pontiffs,endeavored to restore the 
churches to their former splendor. Leo III. is 
said to have caused no less than 300,000 ounces 
of silver to be worked up for the various church- 
es in Rome. The influence of Byzantine civili- 
zation had a marked effect upon the silver work 
of the eleventh century, and gave a new impulse 
tothe art. Suger, the minister of Louis le Gros, 
and Theophilus (who has left us a most interest- 
ing treatise on almost all the industrial arts of his 


_time) kept up the old glory of France during the 


twelfth century. At the end @ the thirteenth 
the Italians once more took the lead in Europe. 

heir artificers studied in the schools of the great 
painters and sculptors, and the silver-smith’s art 
rose in consequence to a high state of perfection. 


It would be out of place, in an article like this, 


to give a list of the great silver-workers of the 
Middle Ages, but we can not pass over such a 
man as Benvenuto Cellini without a word. This 
great artist came into the world with the six- 
teenth century ; he spent some years in Paris, at 
the court of Francis I.; but executed most of 
his wonderful designs for his native city, Flor- 
ence. Many of his productions have been pre- 
served, by their extreme beauty, from the fate of 
almost all medieval silver work, and are still the 
gems of many a rich collection. Cellini also, 
like Theophilus, wrote a treatise upon the art he 
cultivated, and died while writing his autobiog- 
raphy, in 1572. Previous to the fourteenth cen- 
tury there was very little silver in the houses of 
the laity—almost all the plate being in the pos- 
session of the clergy, or used for ecclesiastical 
purposes. In the luxurious days of Richard II., 
in England, however, plate begun to be consid- 
ered a necessary at the tables of the rich. But 
it seldom remained long in their possession; for 
there were no bankers in those days, nor any way 
of investing money except in land. So, when a 


sudden call came to be made upon a great lord, 


his only regource was to melt down his plate, or 
selk it at a ruinous sacrifice to an obliging Jew. 


.Owing to this state of things, and to the disas- 


trous civil wars in England during the fifteenth 
century, very little plate was accumulated in the 
mansions of the rich. The taste revived in the 
reign of Elizabeth, and flourished during the 
palmy days of the cavaliers, only to be put down 
as an abomination by the rude Puritans of the 
Commonwealth. 


Cuapren Hanps anv Facer, Sore Lips, &c., cured 

at once by the use of Heyeman’s Camphor Ice with 

Glycerine. It keeps the hands soft in the coldest 

weather. See that you get the genuine. Sold by 

Druggists. Price 25 cents per box. Sent by mail on 
receipt of 30 cents.—Hrerman & Co., New York. 


Ir 18 8ADDENING to see our hair blossoming for the 
— too early. More especially women feel this af- 
iction, and it is even a greater deformity to them than 
tomen. Ayver’s Hater Vicor removes it and restores 
= sometimes, but its original color always. — 


Why will ye Doubt? 


EARTHLY BLESSINGS. 


Tanz human system, the most perfect of all the works 
of the Creator, is so constituted that, to be entirel 
healthy, it must throw off the waste, worn-out, an 
poisonous materials as fast as it takes on new mate- 
rials from our food and drink. The food is assimilated, 
and made into nourishing and healthy blood, princi- 

ally through the offices of the stomach, liver, and 
ungs. The worn-out materials are mostly excreted 
by the liver, —— and kidneys; but all medical men 
have heretofore failed to recognize the vast import- 
ance of the liver as a blood-purifying and excreting 
organ. The most learned German physiologists, who 
base their assertions upon actual experiments only, 
staeé that the amount of Bitz which@pould be manu- 


factured by the liver and — int the intestines 
each day is two and one-half pounds. All persons in- 
terested to know this fact, and the experiments to. 
rove it, may see a résumé of these facts in Professor 
Dalton's Physiology. 
_ Remember one 
more than the natu 
heretofore been taught by eminent medical men. The 
bile is mostly made up of the waste matter of the 
blood—effete, worn-out, and injurious-materials, If 
the liver does not make this bile, and pour it into the 
intestines av it remains in ‘the blood as a poison. 
It poisons the jood itself, and circulates, as irritating 
- poisonous matter in the blood, to every organ in 

e system. 

The blood, poisoned with the daily-accumulated ex- 
cess of bile, returns from the liver to the heart, and 
the nerves of the heart are affected. 

Just so with the Lvuxes. The bile-poisoned blood 
goes from the upper and right cavity of the heart to 
tire lower cavity, and thence directly to the lungs, cir- 
culating all through these most delicate organs. The 
lung tissues are poisoned and irritated, and they. in- 
vite the scrofulous humors of the blood, because they 
are thus irritated. . Hence yp op which is lo- 
cal scrofula—so defined and proved by Lueor and all 
the most scientific authors. 

' Catarrh of the head and throat, D psia, Consti- 

pation, Neuralgia, Kidney and Bladder Diseases, Pal- 

heumatism, Scrofala, Piles, Epileptic 

ts, Headaches, Bronchitis, Heart Disease Eruptions, 

poche Cancers, and very many other diseases, are 
by derangements of the Liver. | 


SYMPTOMS OF LIVER COMPLAINT, AND OF 
SOME OF THOSE DISEASES PRODUCED 
BY LIVER COMPLAINT. 

A sallow or yellow color of the skin, or yellowish-brown 
spots on the face and other parts of the body; dullness 
and drowsiness, with frequent headache, bitter or bad 
he mouth, dryness of the throat, and internal 


ing more: The bile is something 
physic of the bowels, as has 


taste in t 
heat; palpitation of the heart; in many cases a dry, 
teasing cough, with sore throat; unsteady a ite, sour 
stomach, with a rising of the food and a choking sensa- 
tion in the throat; sickness and vomiting, distress, heav- 
iness, or a bloated or full feeling about the stomach and 
sides, which is often attended with pains and tenderness ; 
aporeneey pains in the sides, back, or breast, and about 

shoulders; colic pain and soreness through the bow- 
els, with heat; constipation of the bowels, alternating 
wit equent attac 


hot .flushea; fem 


| dullness, low spirits, unsociability, and gloomy J 


ings. 


THE WILLING WITNESSES. 


There is presented below a selection of a few (from 
~~ a which are contained in my new work enti- 
e 
and heartfelt words, their wish to offer testimony 
behalf of my system of practice and uniform success 
in mastering the long ope of diseases engender- 
ed by faulty mechanical and chemical action of that 

most important organ, the Liver. 

Space does not allow of these “noble offerings to 
science and gow rented ” being presented here in 
full; but the ‘‘despondent in heart and weary in 
penny Bs can procure the entire work, free of charge, by 
in 


g me their ce 88. 
give below the names of many of the noblest, 
trnest, and men and women who have render- 


ed our I iflustri 
walks of life. The 


ugh the ds of a Di- 
vine ence, of curing them. Their Sans 
words are in fall m the book mentioned. rite to 
any of them, and get from their own pens the facts. 
Any of them will answer all inquiries of this clfracter. 


CURED OF CATARRH axp LIVER COMPLAINT. 
Rey. Joseph Jones, St. Joseph, Michigan; says : 

*You may refer to me at any See, alt shall be 

skill. 


GOVERNOR JACOBS, OF KENTUCKY. 

co entucky, conc 
testimony : this should come under the 
tion of any poor sick wretch, racked with pain, who 
has been rotted with calomel, and such 
like medicines, I earnestly appeal to to try your 
most valuable discoveries.” 


LIVER DISEASE WITH FEMALE DEBILITY. 
Mary F. Landram care L N. Alsop, .» Frede- 
ricksburg, Va.) “May Heaven's 


‘ nee ever be showered on the 


test benefactor o 
is race, Professor R. L. Hamilton, M.D," . 


HAD QUICK CONSUMPTION. 

The eminent divine and missionary, Rev. A. A. Con- 
stantine, 48 Ann Street, New York City, ends his of- 
fering: *‘May God bless yon in all your researches in 
his t laboratory, and make you his agent in re- 
sto other thousands to health.” 

CURED OF CONSUMPTION. 

Rev. J. W. Hinkley, you, 
with God's blessing, do I owe my worldly existence.” 

The forcible theological writer, Rev. H. D. Kimball, 
254 Broadway, New York City, adds to his epistle: 
** Dr. Hamilton will counsel you wisely in the terrible _ 
battles you may have with acute or chronic diseases.” 

CHRONIC DIARRHGA. 

The eminent pulpit orator, Rev. George H. Jon 
Boonton, N. J., walle me: “I wish I had the wales 
of seven thunders, and could assemble all the sick in - 
the world, I would direct them to you." 


MOST RESPECTABLE AUTHORITY.—RHEUMA- 
Rev. Isaac N. J., writes: Under 


the blessings o vine Providen ou have done 
great things for me.” 


STRONG CORROBORATION. 
re W. B. q acobs, 118 Harrison Street, Brooklyn, 


This widely-known clerical editor and divine writes: 


“T frankly ress the hope that diseased humanity 
in every part Of our land may avail themselves of Pro- 
fessor Hamil 


n’s remarkable skill, and thus share the 
= blessings so kindly and freely bestowed upon 


DYSPEPSIA, WITH HEART DIFFICULTY. * | 
Mrs. JosephineS.Hatch, Provincetown, Mass., writes: 


overies") who have expressed, in glowing Miffi 


‘*My friends say to me, ‘He must be more than 
who has done this.’ 
SALT-RHEUM AND SCROFULA. 

“It is your medicines that have accomplished my 
cure of salt-rheum and scrofula.” 
HARLOTTE | 
Cortlandt Centre, Kent Co., Mich. 
CURE OF ASTHMA. 
* Any letter of meme I will peety answer.” 
OsEPH LitT.E, Afion, N. Y. 
-RHEUMATISM.—A GREAT CURE. 
one month I was cured, after suffering 
for aovay pone, and with confinement to bed.” 
au. H. Nexus, Oliopolis, Venango Co., Pa. 
EPILEPTIC FITS. 
John 8. Sharp, Buckhart, Il., says: “I wish you 
publish the cure of my wife far and near.” = 
ANOTHER.—FITS CURED. 


Miss A. Kelderhouse, Guilderland, N. Y., remarks: 
** And if any doubt the truth of my cure, you may re- 
fer them to me, and I will satisfy them. 


DISEASE OF THE BOWELS. 


Rev. omy Alvord, Ridgebury, Conn., writes 
also: ‘‘I deem it a duty and a pleasure to state the 
facts of my cure of this bowel disease, which lasted for 


years.” 
GIVES STRENGTH. 
**T pronounce myself well. 


work in the last eight months than before in thirty. 
years." Dakota City, Neb. 


A FEW WORDS MORE. 


Dear reader, it is useless to cry humbug; for these 
patients HAVE BEEN CURED, as well as thousands 
of others, and in gratitude have signified their desire 
to furnish ample TESTIMONY OF MY GREAT SUCCESS in 
curing all Liver, Lung, and Blood Di . Write to 
them; ask them for the truth; and, if satisfied with 
the evidence presented, put yourself in my care, and I 
will give you the benefits of my large experience. Be- 
low are a few only, selected from my ‘‘ Work on Re- 
markable Cures.” I do this to ps the skeptical 
abundant evidence of my reliability and remarkable 
skill. Tue rroors ARE OFFERED; weigh them, and act 
to your judgment. 

Rev. Wash pee Medaris, Sydney, Ohio; Rev. A.C. 

re 


York Mills, N. Y.; 
Youn om .; Samuel M. 
bu a.; Mrs. F. S. Whipple, Cambridge, Vt.; Mrs. 
S. J. F. Barnett, Pacolet — 8. C.; Emily W. Reid, 
Ellicottville, N. Y.; L. E. Fish, Esq, 
A. Pickett, Esq. Jacksonville, Fla.; Louisa O. Cobb, 
Hubbardton, Vt.: Adam Grubb Louisville, Ala.; J. 
L. ty Esq., Cattaraugus, N.Y. ; Francis E. Wood, 
Esq., New Road, N. Y.; Mrs. H. A. Taylor, East Troy, 
Wis.; Mrs. M. E. Mitchell, Jersey Shore, Pa.; J. Hi. 
ggg Sugar Grove, Ky.; Wm. Freeburn, Latrobe, 
eb.; H. Hearlein, Esq., Atlanta, Ga.; J. M. Vansyc- 
kle, Esq. Wallula, Washington Territory; William 
Walker, Esq., Wellington, lowa; P. Schermerhorn, 
Bloomville, N. ¥Y.; Mrs. J. Laidlow, Box 708, Fort 
Mae Ind. ; E. Kate Rodney, Coatesville, Pa.; Mrs. 
E. W. Chase, Warsaw, N. Y.; M. 8| Hamilton, Pine 
Ark. ; N.E. Hicks, , Ala. ; J. J. Bisel, 
Lock Haven, Pa.; Mrs. Samuel Sawyer, Grout's Cor- 
ners, Mass.; Cornelia A. Van Vleit, tho, Vt. ; Mrs. 
H. Garrett, Kansas 4g Mo.; Benj. Be Esq., Mat- 
teawan, N. Y.; Alex. ages, Esq., Poug kee sie, N. 
-; Wm. B. Betts, Norwalk, Conn. ; 8.8. Park- 
er, Esq., Alabama, N. Y.; Luke Newell, Mason, N. H.; 
Mollie A. Brooks, West Point, Ga.; Mrs. 8. E. Black- 
well, Cokesburg, 8. C.; Mrs. A. 8. Childs, Richmond, 
Mo. i one La Grange, Wis.; Julia Sattler, 


hio. 
CAUTION ! 


I hereby caution the public against certain persons 
who have taken advantage of my extensive Petco 
and the wonderful efficiency of my treatment, in palm- 
ing off upon the afflicted worthless trash of various 
80 a g to be ies originated and pre- 
y R. Leonidas Hamilton, M.D. For the benetit 
of the Foor: I will say once for all that I DO NOT 
PREPARE OR OFFER FOR SALE, IN ANY 
NER, ANY PATENT MEDICINES OR MEDICINAL 
PREPARATIONS OF THAT CHARACTER WHAT- 
EVER, AND I PRONOUNCE ALL SUCH COUN- 
TERF Those who buy them, do so at their peril. 
The only remedies I compound, or authorize to be 
compounded, are those I prescribe for my patients 
a with my own hands, at No. 546 B way, New 
York City. 


Write to Me, all Ye Afflicted. 


All I wish to know in any case is the most promi- 
nent ptoms; and they can just as well be written 
as told toa om, and I can treat the case as easi- 
h the patient were present. 

Allinvalids afflicted with the diseases referred to, or 
with ans Dee of chronic disease, can write me at once 
and I will answer you promptly and to the point, and 
state fally the facts as they appear, and whether you 
can orcan not besaved. Do not give up, even eH 


r family physician has done you no for 
ave 8a ousands after all = had fied and the 
ve was near ess of a just 


. The wisdom an — 
vidence will not withhold the noble means for the 
restoration and cute of his suffering and erring chil- 


n. 

Also, if you expect a fall and specific reply to your 
letter, always enclose ten cents. Postage must be 
paid in advance, and all persons under treatment who 
write for advice, or any other purpose, must enclose 
with each letter ten cents; for it must be borne in 
mind that, having so many letters every day, it con- 
sumes time. 


I attend to all correspondence in person, and the. 


afflicted public may rely nm my responsibility, and 
that they will be dealt with justly and honerabiy. 


ONE WORD MORE, DEAR READER, NOTICE. 


The full history of ajl the above cases des man 
more), my theory of ieeases and the only natural, 
safe, and tive t for all chronic complaints 

H.’s remarkable life, and 


LEONIDAS HAMILTON 
No. 546 BROADWAY, 
Care of-Post-Office Box No. 4952, New 


The number of the Post-Office Box must be put 
each letter to insure safety. 


AST CALL—7%000 subscribers in onzk month. NO 

or NEVER. You have still kept “PUTTING 
OFF.” We have only 3000 January numbers left. You 
can secnre all the numbers of the Star-S Ban- 
ner for 1870 if you subscribe AT ONCE. OT DE- 
LAY. For only 75 cents you get the ‘‘ Banner" a whole 
year, the superb engraving “‘ Evangeline,” 144 by 2 feet, 
thrown in. ‘Thousands enbscribe hata You can now 
secure all the numbers for 1870 if you SPEAK QUICK. 
meee ig hat will refund your money if you are not de- 
lighted. Will you try it? It will save yon MONEY. 480 
columns of splendid reading. An illustrated 8-page, 
——- size paper a whole year, and superb steel plate, 
all for only 75 cents. Now is the LAST CHANCE. Spec- 
imens, nd 75 cents and your name to 


6cents. Send 7 
“STAR-SPANGLED BAN? 
Hinsdale, N. H. 


I have done more hard | 


| 
| 
| 
Galion, O.; Mrs. L. M. Richardson, Cleburne, Texas ; 
Jacob and Margaret Barnes, Arcata, Cal. ; David Nor- 
man, Yankton, Dacotah ig AL D. W. Russell, 13 
aa Merchants’ Exchange, Boston; Mrs. Samuel Lee, New 
head, with gery of numbness of the 
: P| imbs, especially at night; cold chills, alternating with 
ale weakness and irreqularities, with 
pus by their deeds in the various 
| physician, a man of honor, and a philanthropist. I 
his likeness — a@\valuable work for every 
family —Sxnt Farr, by gi your name and post- 
Office address. 
All letters must be addressed thus 
Yok. 


Fesrvary 12, 1870. ] 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
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STEWART & CO. 


have just received 
ELEGANT NOVELTIES I¥ 
BALL AND STREET DRESSES, 
in Silk, Satin, Tarletan, and Swiss. Muslin. 
Also, 
10 Dresses, each different, of 
EXTRA RICH GAZE DE CHAMBERYS, 
| the 
MOST ELEGANT AND COSTLY YET IMPORTED. 
Five cases 
ALEXANDRE’S CELEBRATED KID GLOVES, 
in all the choice styles, 
INCLUDING THE SEAMLESS GLOVE, 
and in selected colors. 


BROADWAY, FOURTH AVE., AND TENTH ST. 


will continue to offer 
EXTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENTS : 
in styles and prices of every description of 
DRESS GOODS, 
from 
PRINTED MOUSSELINE DELAINES, 
finest quality, 12$c. per yard, 
to the ; 
RICHEST AND MOST COSTLY SILKS, 
POPLINS, EPINGLINES, &c. 
Prices largely reduced. 


BROADWAY, FOURTH AVE., AND TENTH ST. 


OOSEY & CO.’S-CHEAP MUSICAL PUBLICA-. 

TIONS.—A new Catalogue ready, free on appli- 
cation. 3800 Glees, Part Songs, Opera and Oratorio 
Choruses, for the use of Choral Societies, 5 cents each. 
THE BALLAD SINGER—50 new songs by Claribel 
and the best composers, 5 cents each. THE MUSICAL 
CABINET—a complete library of modern music, Sa- 
cred and Secular, Vocal and Instrumental, in books 
60 cents each. HOUSEHOLD MUSIC—a new an 
elegant series of A gy music-books, 40 cents each. 
ORATORIOS A MASSES, 50 cents each. TU- 


Music for Bands, &c., &c. 
— and perfectly satisfacto 


= = = 


LIVINGSTON’S PATENT 


ACED WEB SAW. 


PATENT GROUND, 


This is acknowledged to be the best saw 
and in more general use than any other in 
the United States. For Sale by all first-class 
Hardware Dealers. Made by the 
“LIVINGSTON MANUFACTURING CO., 

50 BEEKMAN ST., N. Y. 


A GREAT OFFER. 


HORACE -WATERS, No. 481 Broadway, N.Y., will 
dispose of One Hundred Pianos, Melodeons, and Or- 
gans, of six first-class makers, at extremely low 
prices for Cash during this month, or 
will take from $5 to $25 month: M until paid, the same 
to let, and rent money applied if purchased. . New 
7-Octave Pianos for $275 and upward; New Organs 
for $45 and upward, for cash. 


UND AT LAST.—Watches Superseded.— The 

Dollar Time-Keeper.—A Prrreot Gem.—Elegant- 
ly-cased in Oroide of Gold, Superior Compass Attach- 
ment, Enameled Dial, Silver and Brass Works, Glass 
Crystal, size of iady’s watch. Will denote corrrectr 
time, warranted Five years, — and showy case, 
entirely of metal. This is no WOOD Compass. Is 
' entirely new, paten 6500 sold in three weeks. 
Only $1 each, three for $2, in neat case, mailed free.. 
Trade supplied. Address the sole manufacturers, 

MAGNETIC WATCH CO., Hinspates, N. H. 


SAVE MONEY, Harmless and elegant. Save 
‘health. Know what you 
use. Dr. MoLanr’s Prescriptions and Recipes for 
Hair Restoratives, Hair Oils and Dyes. Cosmetics to 
beautify the complexion ; to remove pimples, freckles, 
and tan, quickly and safely; to remove superfluous 
hair; to force the whiskers, &c., to grow in three 
weeks; to curl the hair permanently and beautifully ; 
various Medicinal Prescriptions, &c. Any 
will compound them. Sent prepaid for $1. Address 
» Dr. C. F. MoLANE, Box 2563, Buffalo, N. Y. 


of the Soul, as applied to the purposes of life. 400 
pP-» Cloth. By Herbert Hamilton, B.A. A curious 
ook for inquisitive peopie. It contains complete in- 
structions to acquire this wonderful — over men 
or animals. Can be obtained by sending 10 cents for 
postage, and address,to T.W.EVANS & CO., 
41 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


\ HAND-BOOK or PRACTICAL TELEGRAPHY. 
By R. 8S. Fourth Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. Illustrated. Svo, Cloth, $5 00. 
D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 
23 Murray Street, New York. 
'*.* Copies sent free by mail on receipt of price. 


ICTORIAL PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL—1570. 
Vol. 50. New Series. $3 a year; 30 cts. a No. 


Jan. and Feb. Nos. now ready. 


& 
Family 
Btates. 
Wipe Woarn, Boston. 


& 


$25, 


The celebrated IMITATION GOLD HUNTING 
WATCHES, “Collins Metal” (Improved Oroide).— 
These justly-celebrated Watches have been so thor- 


oughly tested during the last fong years,.and their re 


utation for time and as imitations of Gold Watches is 
80 well established as to require po recommendations. 
Prices : —Full-Jeweled Patent Levers, $15, equal in ap- 
poe and for time to gold ones 0 gad one Those 


ones. We 
and extra fine watch, 


and ladies’sizes. Chains, Collins Metal, ¢2?to$8. Also, 
at one-tenth the 


rice. 
. The Collins Metal is the best imitation of gold we 
have seen.—WN. Y. Tribune. 

The goods of C. E. Collins & Co. have invariably 
given satiefaction.—N. Y. Times. 

One of the $20 Watches is worn in our office, and we 
have ee in recommending them.—Pomeroy's 


TO CLUBS.—Where Six watches are ordered at one time, we send a Seventh watch ‘free. Goods sent by 
express to all parts of the United States, to be paid for on delivery. 
Cc. E. COLLINS & CO., No. 335 Broadway, New York. 


Eight per Cent. Gold 
FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


OF THE ISSUE OF 


$1,500,000 


BY THE 


ST. JOSEPH AND DENVER CITY R. BR. CO., 


in denominations of $1000 and , coupon or regis- 
tered, with interest at Eight tent. per annum, pay- 
able 15th February and August, in Gold, free of United 
States. taxes, ew York or Europe. The bonds 
have thirty years to run, payable in New York in Gold. 
Trustees: Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, of New 
York. The mortgage which secures these bonds is at 
the rate of $13 per mile, covers a completed road 
for every bond issued, and is a first and only mort- 
gage. This line, connecting St.Joseph with Fort Kear- 
ney, will make a short and through ronte to California. 
The Company have a Capital Stock 

$10,000,000 


lowest estimate, at...... 4,000,000 
First Mortgage Bonds............ . 1,500,000 
$15,500,000 


Length of Road, 271 miles. Price 974 and accrued in- 
terest. Can be obtained from the undersigned. Also, 
—- maps, and information relating thereto. 
hese bonds, being so well secured, and yielding a 
large income, are desirable to parties seeking safe and 
lucrative investments. 
W. P. CONVERSE & CO., Commercial Agents, 
No. 54 Pine Street, New York. 
TANNER &.CO., Fiscal Agents, 
No. 49 Wall Street, New York. 


“‘ Worth double the amount of subscription to any 
Sarmer." 

Albany, N. Y., Cotstry GenTLeMan says this 
of the 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


and we invite you ‘to get a good bargain by sending 
to us at once. 
Terms: Weekly, $250; Monthly, $150, per year. 
Send stamp for specimens and premium list. 
R.P. EATON & CO., Boston Mass. 


Wild Cat, Beaver, Opossum, Otter, 
Mink, Martin, &c., &c. You can hunt, catch, and 
trap ANY and ALL Wild Animals. Also, tan and cure 
furs and skins. Nearly 100 pages. 27,000sold. Buy the 
only cheap and reliable book, ‘‘ The Hunter’s Guide.” 
Only 25 cents; mailed free. Address the sole publishers, 
HUNTER & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER. 


With one of our presses, and the material accom- 
panying it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
faving much time and expense. Circulars containing 
full information about these Presses, prices, recom- 
mendations, &c., mailed free on application. Speci- 
men-books of types, cuts, borders, &c., &c., 10 cents. 
ADAMS PRESS CO., 53 Murray Street, New York. 


For Family use—simple, cheap, reliable. Knits every |. 


thing. AGENTS WANTED. Circular and sample 
stocking FREE. Address HINKLEY KNITTING 
MACHINE CO., Bath, Me., om176 Broadway, N. Y. 


GENTS WANTED for Willson’s 
School and FamHy Charts, 

To canvass every state in the Union. Men of 

ability, and well recommended, ean realize handsome 
profits. For particulars and terms, address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING. 
Cheapest and Best Portable Presses. 
MEN anp BOYS MAKING MONEY. 
Price of P , $8, $12, $16. Offi , $30. 
Send for a OWE PRESS co 
15 Spring’ Lane, Boston, Mass. 


= BRILLIANT and POWER- 
ttm FUL Day and Night DOUBLE 
GLASSES for the Field, Opera, 
and general out-door use. 
Catalogues sent by enclos- 
ing stamp. 


Optician, 
687 Broadway, N. Y. 


Agents! Read This! 


E WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY 

VY of $30 per week and expenses, or allow a 

large commission, tosell ournew wonderful inventions. 
Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


H H H — Hunter’s Helps to His- 
. @.. s tory. 16 Games with Cards on 
the History of the U.S. A box, with full directions, 
UNTER, 


sent by mail for One Dollar. D. ECKLEY H 
Sup’t Pub. Schools, Pern, Ind. 


HE MAGIC EGG.—Agents can realize $10 

per day by the sale of these amusing and singular 
Toys. Sample Egg and terms mailed on receipt of 10 
cente® Address W} EARL, 26 Laight Street, N. Y. 


VINEGAR — HOW MADE FROM CIDER, 

x ¢ WINE, Molasses, or Sorghum, in 

10 hours, without using drugs. For circulars, address 
F. I. SAGE, Vinegar Maker, Cro ll, Conn. 


Free! and $30 a day sure. No hum- 


bug. No gift rel ye No money wanted in 
advance. Address LATTA & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MPLOYMENT.—$200 a month with Stencil Dies. 
Samplesfree. 8. M.Srzencer & Co., Brattleboro, Vt, 


tly,” “Carlyon'’s Year,” “7 


The New Books of ‘the Season 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


- Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
-United States, on receipt of the price. 


* 

THE ANDES AND THE AMAZON; or, Across the 
Continent of South America. By James Orton, 
M.A., Professor of Natural History in Vassar Col- 
lege, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and Corresponding Mem- 
ber of the Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadel- 
phia. With a New Map of Equatorial America and 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 


2. 
HIRELL. A Novel. By the Author of “ Abel 


Wife,” ‘Bound to the Wheel,” ‘* Martin Pole, 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents, 


8. f 
TENNYSON’S COMPLETE POEMS. With numer- 
ous Illustrations and Three Characteristic Portraits. 
New Edition. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 


4. 

ADVENTUR OF CALEB WILLIAMS. By Wru- 
GopwIn, Esq., Author of “St. Leon,” “ Cloud- 
esley,” &c. Complete in One Volume. 16mo, Pa- 
per, 37 cents. 


PLAUTUS'S PLAYS. T. Macci Planti Captivi, Tri- 
nummus, et Rudens. With English Notes, Critical 
and Explanatory. By C. 8. Harrtineron, M.A., 
fessor of Latin in the Wesleyan University. 12mo, 
Cloth, $125... 


6. 

MEDORA LEIGH: a History and an Autobiography. 
Edited by Cuaries Mackay. With an Introduc- 
tion, and a Commentary on the Cha brought 
against Lord Byron by Mrs. Beecher Stowe. §8vo, 
Paper, 25 cents. 


MISS MITFORD'S LIFE AND LETTERS. The Life 
of Mary Russell Mitford, Authoress of “Our Vil- 
lage, &." Told by Herself in Letters to Her Friends. 

ith Anecdotes and Sketches of her most celebrated 
Contemporaries. Edited by Rev. A. G. K. L’Es- 
TRANGE. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 50. 


8. 
ONLY HERSELF A Novel. By Awntz Tuomas, 
Author of “ False Colors,” “‘ Denis Donne,” “ Play- 
ing for High Stakes,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents, 


9. 
OLD TESTAMENT SHADOWS OF NEW TESTA- 
MENT TRUTHS. By Lyman Author of 
** Jesus of Nazareth, his Life and Teachings,” &c. 
Elegantly Illustrated from Designs by Do , Dela- 
roche, Durham, and Parsons. 8vo, Cloth, Beveled 
Edges, $3 00; Gilt Edges, $3 50. 
10. 
KITTY. A Novel. By M. Betaam Epvwarps, Author 
of ‘* Doctor Jacob,” “‘ A Winter with the Swallows,” 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


11. 
_FAVORITE ENGLISH POEMS. With 320 elegant 


Illustrations. Svo, Cloth, Gilt Edges, $8 00. 


12, 

THE ODES AND EPODES OF HORACE. A Met- 
rical Translation into English. With Introduction 
and Commentaries. By Lorp Lyrroy. With Latin 

' Text from the Editions of Orelli, Macleane, and 
Yonge. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


13. 
COMFORT’S GERMAN COURSE. A German 
Course, adapted for use in Colleges, High-Schools 
and Academies. By Gro. F. Comrort, Professor o 
Modern Lan yo and Aisthetics in Alleghany Col- 
lege, Meadville, Pa. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. = 


14, 
WILD SPORTS OF THE WORLD: a Book of Nat- 


ural History and Adventure. By James Green- 
woop, Author of ‘‘ The Adventures of Reuben Dav- 
idger,"’ ‘‘ The True History of a Little Ragamuffin,” 
“The Seven Curses of London,” &c. With 147 I- 
lustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


15. 
BOUND TO JOHN COMPANY; or, The Adventgres 
and Misadventures of Robert Ainsleigh. With Il- 
lustrations. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. | 7 


16. 

HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES, relating to all 
Ages and Nations. For Universal Reference. Ed- 
ited by Benzamin Vinoent, Assistant Secretary and 
Keeper of the Library of the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain; and Revised for the Use of American 
Readers. 8vo, Cloth, $5 00; Sheep, $6 00. 


17. 
MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER. . A Novel. By Justin 
McCarry, Author of Waterdale Neighbors.” 
Illustrated. S8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


18. 

THE POLAR WORLD: a Popular Description of 
Man and Nature in the Arctic and Antarctic ons 
of the Globe. By Dr. G. Harrwie, Author of “The 
Sea and its Living Wonders,” ‘‘ The Harmonies of 
Nature,” and “The Tropical World.” With Addi- 
tional Chapters and 163 Illustrations. Svo, Cloth, 

vel Edges, $3 75. 


19. 

WRECKED IN PORT. A Novel. By Epuunp YATrs, 
Author of “Kissing the Rod,” “Land at Last,’ 
** Black Sheep,” &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


20. 
LOST IN THE JUNGLE. Narrated for Young Peo- 
ple. By Pav. B. Du Author of Discov- 
eries in uatorial Africa,” “Wild Life under the 
Equator,” Journey to Ashango Land,” Stories 
of the Gorilla Country,” &c. ith numerous En- 
gravings. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


21. 
THE ROMANCE OF SPANISH HISTORY. ByJoun 
8. C. Assorr, Author of ‘‘ The French Revolution,” 
‘*The History of Napoleon Bonaparte,” &c. With 
Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $? 00. 


| 22, 
BEGGAR ON HORSEBACE . or, A County Fam- 
ly. A Novel. By the Author of “ One of the Fam- 
ound Dead,” &c. 8v0, 
Paper, 35 cents. poo 


THE PERIODICALS WHICH THE HARPERS 
PUBLISH ARE ALMOST IDEALLY: WELL 
EDITED.—The Nation, N. Y. 


— 
— 


‘A complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 


Harper’s Weekly. 
Wexxty is an illustrated record of, and 
a& commentary upon all the important events of the 
time. Due attention is aleo given to topics of especial 
and local interast. The best artists in the country are 
constantly cogeged in the department of Iustration, 
and the are also to 
raphers in e large cities of America, -Kuro 
and the East for prompt and valuable contribution’. 
As.a Literary Journal, Hagrer’s Weexty is recog- 
nized as the — illustrated newspaper which has 
ever succeeded establishing and maintaining a 
claim to inence. a 
The Editorial matter of Hanrrn's Werexty consti-. 
tutes one of its most prominent. features; it includes 


weekly articles upon National Politics, Finance, Com- 


merce, and eous topics. 

In No, @ 
new story “ N AND WIFE,” 
the Author of “The Woman in a ** No Name, 
** Armadale,” and Moonstone.” Subscribers re- 
mitting $4 00 for each single subscription will be far- 
nished with the Wexrx ty from the commencement of 
this story to the close of 1870. 


Published Weekly, with profuse Illustrations, 


WILKIE CoLiins, 


The young lady who buys a —_ number of Har- 
PER’s Bazak is made a subscriber for 
life.—N. wa Evening Post. 


Harper’s Bazar, 


A REPOSITORY OF 


FASHION, PLEASURE, AND INSTRUCTION. 


Harper's Bazar has gained a success the most rap- 
id and wonderful ever known in the annals of journal- 
ism, and is recognized as the best and most attractive 
family paper ever issued. As an illustrated chronicler 
of Fashion it is without a rival in this country. Bya 
—— arrangemeut, involving great expense, with 
the publishers of the Berlin Bazar—the leadi.g jour- 
nal of fashion in Europe—its fashion-plates ae pub- 
lished in New York simultaneously with their appear- 
ance in Berlin and Paris. . 

A large portion of the Bazar is every week devoted 
to instructive and entertaining 
ries, Poems, Biographical Sketches, and Gossip. The 


Editorial articles are always spicy, and cover every - 


topic of social interest. o effort and no expense 
will be spared to permanently secure for this journa) 
the victory which it has won so rapidly, and which it 


80 well deserves. 
Published Weekly, with profuse Illustrations. 


The most popular Monthly in the world.—N. Y. Ob- 


The Best Monthly Periodical, not in this 
but in the English language.—The Preas, Phila.’ _ 


Harper’s Magazine. 


Harper's Macazrne has now entered upon its For- 
tieth Volume. Its success hitherto—unrivaled by that 
of any other monthly periodical in Europe or America 
—has n due to the popular character and variety 
of its contents; to the enterprise of its Publishers in 
securing for its pages, at any cost, the best literary 
contributions of English and American writers; to 
its profusely illustrated articles of Travel and Explo- 
ration; to the promptness, authenticity, and popular 
treatment of its papers upon scientific subjects, upon 
the mechanical improvements of the , and upon 
current topics; and to the variety and interest of its 
special torial Deparfments—to which recently a 
new one has been added, viz., the Monthly Scientific 
Record. The elements upon which the t success 
of the Magazine has d 
its leading characteristics ; and its Publishers are con- 
fident that with increased attention to the wants of 
the reading public they will be able to enhance even 
its present 

AEPER’s MaGazinzg contains from fifty to one hund- 
red per cent. more matter than “7 similar periodical 
issued in the English language. Thus the ample space 


at the disposal of its Publishers will enable them to * 


treat fully of all the topics embraced in their plan. 
The Publishers feel themselves warranted in asking 

and anticipating for the future a continuance of the 

a — has been accorded to their enterprise in 


Published Monthly, with profuse Tilustratios 


TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEELY, and 


Harper's Macazing, One Year......$4 00 

Harrer’s One Year...... 400 

Harper's Bazar, One Year...... 4 00 
Harper's Macazing, Harper's and Harper's 
Bazak, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 

two for $7 00. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
24 cents a the or Bazar 
cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscript one tues 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 


the Weex.y or Bazar, to prepay the United States . 
stage. 
PeThe Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 


Numbers for June and December ofeach year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Nuinbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxz.y and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no timeis specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subecriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the old _ given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuarce. 

In remitting by mnhil, a Post-Office Order or Draft 


payable to the order of Harezr & Brotuens is prefer- — 


able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or akon it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. . 


$ Stark — -—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


for November 20, was commenced the . 


nded will still continue to be ° 
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METAL 
are also making an extra eavy 
gold watch. For these magnificent watches 
| certificate. All our watches are in hunting cases, gents’ 
tnd 
nd a Grant of Land from Congress 
of 1,600,000 acres, valued, at the ' Ae 
+ 
5. 
TORS AND STUDIES, for all instruments, 50 cents pe 
each. VIOLIN LIBRARY, 40 books, 50 cents each. | “Er 
FLUTE LIBRARY, 13 books, 50 cents each. Church ee 
Services, 25 cents each. «Organ and Cabinet Organ ™ 
Music, in Volumes, $1 $3 each. Complete Operas, | Big 
with words and music, Operas as Piano-forte Duets, ee | 
Absurdly moderate in 
in shape.”—New York 
c and book dealers. rn: 
BOOSEY & CO., No. 644 Broadway, N. Y. ts 3 
4 & 
| —_ 
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| | 
- 
‘ay 
— 
| ‘Tis 
1 
Specimens, cts. See list of premiums. Address 
THE WIDE WORLD 
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